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THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


RULES, 


1. “The American Folk-Lore Society” has for its object 
the study of Folk-lore in general, and in particular the collec- 
tion and publication of the Folk-lore of North America. 

2. The Society shall publish a Journal, of a scientific char- 
acter, calculated to promote such collection, a copy of which 
shall be sent to each Member of the Society. 

3. The Society shall consist of Members who subscribe an 
annual fee of three dollars, payable in advance on the First 
of January in each year. 

4. An Annual Meeting of the Society, of which notice 
shall be given by the Secretary, shall be held at such time 
and place as the Council may appoint. 

5. The affairs of the Society, including the admission of 
Members, shall be conducted by a President and a Council 
of fourteen Members, who shall be elected at each Annual 
Meeting, for the term of one year. The Council shall have 
power to fill occasional vacancies in their number. 

6. No Member whose subscription is in arrear shall be en- 
titled to vote at the Annual Meeting, or receive a copy of the 
Journal; and any Member who is one year in arrear of his 
subscription shall from the time of the Annual Meeting of 
the ensuing year cease to belong to the Society. 

7. No alteration of these rules shall be made except at an 
Annual Meeting of the Society, and upon the requisition of 
at least five Members; nor then unless at least one month’s 
previous notice of the change to be proposed shall have been 
given in writing to the Secretary, by whom it shall, through 
the mails, be laid before the Members of the Society. 


Any persons who desire to become members of the Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore Society may address the Secretary. 

The Journal will appear quarterly, in the months of Janu- 
ary, April, July, and October; the volume for 1888 will 
therefore include but three numbers, — those published in 


April, July, and October. 
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ON THE FIELD AND WORK OF A JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


A PROPOSAL to establish a Folk-Lore Society in America was made 
in the form of a circular letter, dated at Cambridge, Mass., May 5, 
1887, and subscribed with seventeen names. This invitation was re- 
peated in a second letter, issued in October, bearing 104 signatures, 
representing various parts of the United States and Canada. In © 
consequence, the number of signers having reached the necessary 
number, the American Folk-Lore Society was organized at Cam- 
bridge, January 4, 1888. In the proposals in question, the objects to 
be accomplished are stated in the following terms : — 


It is proposed to form a society for the study of Folk-Lore, of which the 
principal object shall be to establish a Journal, of a scientific character, 
designed : — 

(1) For the collection of the fast-vanishing remains of Folk-Lore in 
America, namely : 

(a) Relics of Old English Folk-Lore (ballads, tales, superstitions, 
dialect, etc.). 

(4) Lore of Negroes in the Southern States of the Union. 

(c) Lore of the Indian Tribes of North America (myths, tales, etc.). 

(d@) Lore of French Canada, Mexico, etc. 

(2) For the study of the general subject, and publication of the results 
of special students in this department. 


In the first number of 1 journal established in conformity with this 
definition, it may be proper briefly to outline the services which a 
journal of American folk-lore may hope to accomplish in each of the 
departments above indicated. 

As to Old English lore, the early settlers, in the colonies peopled 
from Great Britain, not only brought with them the oral traditions 
of the mother country, but clung to those traditions with the usual 
tenacity of emigrants transported to a new land. It is certain 
that up to a recent date, abundant and interesting collections could 
everywhere have been made. But traditional lore was unprized : the 
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time for its preservation, on both sides of the Atlantic, was suffered 
to elapse, and what now remains is sufficient to stimulate, rather 
than satisfy, curiosity. 

As respects old ballads —the first branch of English lore named 
—the prospect of obtaining much of value is not flattering. In the 
seventeenth century, the time for the composition of these had al- 
most passed ; and they had, in a measure, been superseded by inferior 
rhymes of literary origin, diffused by means of broadsides and song- 
books, or by popular doggerels, which may be called ballads, but 
possess little poetic interest. Still, genuine ballads continued to be 
sung in the colonies ; a few have been recorded which have obvi- 
ously been transmitted from generation to generation by oral tradi- 
tion. Many of the best Scotch and Irish ballad-singers, who have 
preserved, in their respective dialects, songs which were once the 
property of the English-speaking race, have emigrated to this coun- 
try ; and it is possible that something of value may be obtained from 
one or other of these sources. 

For the collection of ancient nursery tales the prospects are more 
hopeful ; scarcely a single such tale has been recorded in America, 
yet it is certain that, until within a very few years, they existed in 
great abundance. Fairy tales, beast fables, jests, by scores, were on 
the lips of mothers and nurses. If they have perished in neglect, the 
case is very little better in the old country. Because it so happened 
that the brothers Grimm were the first to collect popular tales, even 
intelligent people suppose that such stories are peculiarly German, 
being unaware that their own grandparents (frequently their parents) 
were amused by similar narratives, which had the great advantage 
of being traditional and idiomatic. There is reason to hope that some 
of these may be saved from oblivion. 

Superstitions, which possess their own interest, and which supply 
material to the psychologist for studying the’ problems of mind-his- 
tory, survive in abundance. The belief in witchcraft lingers, not 
only in remote valleys of Virginia and Tennessee, but in the neigh- 
borhood of Eastern cities. Faith in signs and omens, prejudices in 
respect to colors of dress and costume, belief in lucky days and inher- 
ited methods of work, continue in some measure to influence conduct. 

The minor elements of folk-lore are still remembered. The games 
of children, attended by song and rhyme, have been shown to be as 
numerous and ancient as in the most primitive part of the old world. 
Proverbs, riddles, racy sayings, peculiar expressions, having that 
attraction of freshness and quaintness which belongs only to the 
unwritten word, are here and there to be heard. But all these relate 
to the quiet past : if they are not gathered while there is time, they 
will soon be absorbed into the uniformity of the written language. 
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Finally, the older and more retired towns frequently have their 
local dialect, quaint expressions and terms pecwiar to a neighbor- 
hood, and which sometimes indicate what district of the mother 
country sent forth a swarm to make the new hive. 

If local historical societies are concerned to rescue from the dust 
of letters and pamphlets scraps of personal information, genealogies 
and records of buildings, which seem unimportant to a stranger, yet 
are recognized as locally useful, by preserving the historical rem- 
iniscences of the place, and making up a stock of information 
which in the aggregate may be valuable to the historian of Amer- 
ican life, certainly these remains of a tradition which was once the 
inheritance of every speaker of the English tongue ought not to be 
allowed to perish. 

The second division of folk-lore indicated is that belonging to the 
American negroes. It is but within a few years that attention has 
been called to the existence among these of a great number of 
tales relating to animals, which have been preserved in an interest- 
ing collection. “The origin of these stories, many of which are com- 
mon to a great part of the world, has not been determined. In the 
interest of comparative research, it is desirable that variants be re- 
corded, and that the record should be rendered as complete as pos- 
sible. / It is also to be wished that thorough studies were made of 
negro music and songs. Such inquiries are becoming difficult, and 
in a few years will be impossible. Again, the great mass of beliefs 
and superstitions which exist among this people need attention, and 
present interesting and important psychological problems, connected 
with the history of a race who, for good or ill, are henceforth an 
indissoluble part of the body politic of the United States. 

The collection of the third kind of American folk-lore —the tra- 
ditions of the Indian tribes — will be generally regarded as the most 
promising and important part of the work to be accomplished. 
Here the investigator has to deal with whole nations, scattered 
over a continent, widely separated in language, custom, and belief. 
The harvest does not consist of scattered gleanings, the relics of a 
crop once plentiful, but, unhappily, allowed to perish ungarnered ; 
on the contrary, it remains to be gathered, if not in the original 
abundance, still in ample measure. Systems of myth, rituals, feasts, 
sacred customs, games, songs, tales, exist in such profusion that 
volumes would be required to contain the lore of each separate 
tribe. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that, in this department, 
collection of folk-lore is not an amusement for leisure, but an im- 
portant and essential part of history. It is even more desirable for 
the newer States and Territories to preserve memorials of the life 
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of the original owners of the soil than to record minute details of 
the settlement. If historical societies are maintained for the latter 
purpose, the former will be considered no less interesting even by 
the grandchildren of the present generation. The people of the 
Eastern States would give much if their ancestors had kept a record 
of the Indian legends which once belonged to every lake, river, and 
rock. One race cannot with impunity erase the beliefs and legends 
of its predecessor. To destroy these is to deprive the imagination 
of its natural food; to neglect them is to incur the reproach of 
descendants, who will wonder at and lament the dulness and bar- 
barism of their fathers. To take a wider view, humanity is a whole, 
the study of which is rendered possible only by records of every 
part of that whole. 

There is, no doubt, another side. The habits and ideas of prim- 
itive races include much that seems to us cruel and immoral, much 
that it might be thought well to leave unrecorded. But this would 
be a superficial view. What is needed is not an anthology of cus- 
toms and beliefs, but a complete representation of the savage mind 
in its rudeness as well as its intelligence, its licentiousness as well 
as its fidelity. 

A great change is about to take place in the condition of the 
Indian tribes, and what is to be done must be done quickly. For 
the sake of the Indians themselves, it is necessary that they should 
be allowed opportunities for civilization ; for our sake and for the 
future, it is desirable that a complete history should remain of what 
they have been, since their picturesque and wonderful life will soon 
be absorbed and lost in the uniformity of the modern world. 

It is to be hoped that measures may be taken for systematizing 
and completing collection, by sending competent persons to reside 
among the tribes for the express purpose of collecting their lore, and 
by providing means for the publication of these researches. This 
task must be left to the generosity of local societies and private in- 
dividuals. All that a single journal can hope to accomplish is to 
print a few articles of limited extent, to stimulate inquiry, keep a 
record of progress, and furnish abstracts of investigations. 

The fourth department of labor named consists of fields too many 
and various to be here particularized, every one of which offers an 
ample field to the investigator. 

In the second place, this journal has been established, not only 
to promote collection, but to forward the study of the general sub- 
ject. It is obvious that the study of American folk-lore, at least in 
some of its branches, cannot be pursued without taking into account 
the folk-lore of other continents. For example, the lore of the Eng- 
lish in America can neither be understood nor collected without 
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reference to that of the mother country ; while the latter, again, is 
but part of a common European stock ; and the folk-lore of Europe, 
in its turn, is variously related to that of other continents. While, 
therefore, this journal is primarily concerned with American tradi- 
tion, it will occasionally go beyond the limits of the continent when 
any good purpose can be attained by so doing. At the same time, 
it is obviously more important to gather materials which may form 
the basis of later study than to pursue comparison with insufficient 
materials ; especially as the collection must be accomplished at once, 
if at all, while the comparison may safely be postponed. 

In conformity with the spirit of modern scholarship, much atten- 
tion has been given to the supposed origin of certain widely diffused 
systems of myth and custom, as well as to the general problems of 
the subject: the editors will endeavor to keep the readers of this 
journal informed of such views of this sort‘as seem to possess suffi- 
cient scientific status to make them worth recording. In regard, 
however, to comparative investigations, such as may be expected in 
a special journal, it appears to the editors that these, in order to 
be of utility, should be limited to a particular theme, should be free 
from controversial reference, treated solely with a view to the elu- 
cidation of the theme in hand, and should follow the narrow path 
of historical criticism, rather than diverge into the broad fields of 
philosophic speculation. 

The editors hope in the course of time to furnish, in its various 
divisions, a complete bibliography of American folk-lore, to which 
already belongs an extensive literature. 

It is obvious that the ability of a journal to forward the ends 
mentioned will, in a measure, depend on its circulation; and it is 
to be hoped that members of the Society will bear in mind the 
desirability of extending its influence, by bringing its plans to the 
notice of friends whom they may think likely to be interested. 
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THE DIFFUSION OF POPULAR TALES. 





Ir may not be amiss, in the first number of the JouRNAL oF 
AMERICAN FoLK-LorgE, to direct the attention of its readers to some 
general questions connected with a large and interesting class of 
folk-lore, which, so far as its collection and investigation are con- 
cerned, is more accessible to students than any other department of 
this subject. The class to which I refer, household or popular tales, 
is also of special interest, for to it we may here apply, mutatis 
mutandis, the same methods which in Europe have given rise to 
such interesting and animated discussions. 

In the first place, the very materials of our study are not essen- 
tially different from those in the old world. We have our aboriginal 
inhabitants; and then the invasion and settlement of peoples of dif- 
ferent races,—a process more continuous and diversified than that 
which gave to Europe its present inhabitants. Thus the tales which 


are yet to be collected here may possibly be Indian, or French, or 


Spanish, or English, or African, to mention only the great tides of 
immigration which have rolled over our shores. To these tales, as 
I have remarked, are to be applied practically the same methods 
which are applied to European folk-tales. <A brief review of these 
methods and their applicability to American conditions will form the 
subject of this paper. 

Perhaps no more curious example of the spread of the scientific 
method into a seeming literary domain can be found than in the 
treatment of what are known as popular or household tales, and the 
history of their study is an interesting and instructive one. The 
earliest collections of popular tales, those of the Italians Straparola 
(1550) and Basile (1637), had no influence in awakening an interest 
in this class of literature, unless they may possibly have inspired the 
“Histoire ou contes du temps passé” (1697) of Charles Perrault. 
The French Academician was careful not to put his name to a book 
which he doubtless deemed unworthy cf serious attention. The 
age, however, was weary of the interminable pastoral romances of 
D’Urfé, and the heroic romances of Calprenéde and Mlle. de 
Scudéry, and longed for something more simple. Then, too, the pre- 
vailing depression of the times, the end of the reign of Louis XIV., 
with its defeats and religious gloom, favored a flight into the realm 
of pure imagination ; just as in our prosaic and realistic age we 
willing! follow Mr. Haggard into the wilds and wonders of Central 
Africa. Perrault’s stories became fashionable at once, and the next 
year saw a host of tales by the Courtess de Murat, the Countess 
d’Aulnoy, and Mlle. de la Force. So carried away was society by 
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this new style of composition that a learned abbé of the day, De Vil- 
liers, issued a protest under the title, “ Entretiens sur les contes 
des fées et sur quelques autres ouvrages du temps” (1699). The 
interest in these stories was purely literary, and they were often 
made the medium for personal and political satire. There was little 
in them that was popular; the theme in many cases was furnished 
by the memory of nursery tales, but the incidents were freely in- 
vented, and few of the great mass of stories of that period, except 
Perrault’s, have any interest for the modern student of popular tales. 

The fashion passed away, as all fashions do, and the fairy tale was 
left to amuse the denizens of the nursery or the peasants, until the 
Romantic movement in Germany led to the collection and study of 
the national popular literature. In 1812-14 the brothers Grimm 
published their “ Kinder- und Hausmiarchen,” and laid the foundation 
of the present scientific study of folk-tales. Although the example 
of the Grimms gave a great impulse to the collection of popular tales 
in Germany and elsewhere, the scientific interest in this class of lit- 
erature was not fully awakened until a much more recent date, and 
is connected with the modern science of Comparative Mythology. 
The widespread interest in popular tales, which has produced within 
the last twenty-five years an amazing number of collections from all 
parts of the world, is not wholly due to their intrinsic worth, great 
though in some cases it may be (notably in the collections of the 
Grimms and of Asbjérnsen and Moe), put largely to the fact that 
they are supposed to possess a scientific value for the comparative 
mythologist, ethnologist, and student of comparative literature. 
How they have acquired this value is known to all the readers of 
Max Miiller’s essays in “Chips” (vols. ii. iv.), and of Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s “Custom and Myth,” and the writer of the present article 
need not repeat what they have done so well. 

These scholars, whom I have mentioned as typical of the two 
English schools of comparative folk-lore, have confined their ani- 
mated discussions almost entirely to the question of the origin of 
popular tales, —a question which, from the very nature of things, 
cannot yet be satisfactorily solved. Many and extensive as have been 
the collections of popular tales published within the last seventy 
years, the field cannot yet be said to have been thoroughly gleaned. 
There are some countries of Europe, notably France and Spain, 
where little has been collected ; and many countries of the Old and 
New World, especially among uncivilized races, where almost nothing 
has yet been gathered. Then, the collections already made have 
not been thoroughly examined, classified, and compared. What 
great labor is involved in this preliminary work can be seen from 
Mr. Ralston’s articles on “ Beauty and the Beast ” (“ Nineteenth Cen- 
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tury,” December, 1878) and “Cinderella” (same periodical, Novem- 
ber, 1879), or from the notes of E. Cosquin to his “Contes popu- 
laires lorrains” (Paris, 1884). In other words, it is difficult now 
to pronounce upon the question of the origin of popular tales, owing 
to the deficiency of material and the insufficient working over of what 
already exists. 

While the scholars of England have directed their researches chiefly 
to the question of the origin of popular tales, German scholars have 
been more interested in the question of their diffusion ; for while 
the two questions are intimately connected, and the limitations of the 
one are limitations of the other, still, from its very nature, the second 
can now be more exactly treated and may throw some light upon the 
first. 

It will be necessary to review very briefly the various theories of 
the origin of popular tales, in order that the relations of the two 
questions may be more clearly seen, and the importance of the ques- 
tion of diffusion in pronouncing upon the probability of any one of 
the various theories of origin. These may be reduced to three, 
which I shall call, from the names of those who have proposed 
them, the theories of Grimm, Benfey, and Lang. Grimm’s theory 
(and in it I include the more or less similar theories of the com- 
parative mythologists Max Miiller, Sir George Cox, Hahn, and De 
Gubernatis) is, that popular tales are a part of the mythology 
of the Aryan peoples, and were taken with them at their disper- 
sion into the various countries of Europe. Benfey’s theory, which, 
I may remark in passing, is the favorite one with Continental schol- 
ars, always excepting De Gubernatis, is that the popular tales of Eu- 
rope were imported into it, within historical times, from India, and 
diffused chiefly through literary channels, translations of Oriental 
story-books, etc. Benfey does not inquire into the question of the 
origin of popular tales in the land to which he traces them, but 
confines himself (in the masterly Introduction to his translation of 
the Pantschatantra, Leipzig, 1859) to the investigation of the chan- 
nels of diffusion and the proof of the ‘substantial identity of the 
Buddhistic stories of India and the household tales of Europe. Mr. 
Lang believes “that they were derived and inherited from the sav- 
age state of man, from the savage conditions of life, and the savage 
way of regarding the world,” and that ‘“ Household Tales occupy a 
middle place between the stories of savages and the myths of early 
civilizations.” (Introduction to Hunt’s “ Grimm’s Household Tales,” 
London, 1884, vol. i. pp. xli., xliii) In regard to the diffusion of 
popular tales, the school of Grimm believes that they were dissemi- 
nated exactly as were the Aryan languages by the dispersion of the 
primitive Aryan nation. Mr. Lang says: “As to the diffusion of 
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the tales, we think it impossible at present to determine how far 
they may have been transmitted from people to people, and wafted 
from place to place, in the obscure and immeasurable past of human 
antiquity, or how far they may be due to identity of human fancy 
everywhere ;” and later: “The process of diffusion remains uncer- 
tain. Much may be due to the identity everywhere of early fancy ; 
something to transmission.” (Op. cit. i. pp. xl, xliii.) Benfey as- 
cribes the diffusion of popular tales to conscious transmission through 
literary channels and unconscious dissemination by word of mouth. 

The question of the origin and diffusion of popular tales was a 
comparatively simple one in the time of the Grimms. They saw 
that the tales so far collected among the Aryan peoples of Europe 
were substantially the same. At this period the wonderful results 
of the rediscovery of Sanskrit were still fresh in the minds of Euro- 
pean scholars, and the vital fact of the Aryan unity in speech and 
religion suggested, of course, the unity of tradition. It was not long 
before the resemblance between popular tales and myths caused the 
former to be included in the domain of comparative mythology. 
Gradually, however, collections of the tales of non-Aryan peoples, 
and, above all, of savage tribes, were made, and found to possess a 
remarkable likeness to those of the Aryan nations. It was difficult 
for the Grimm school to account for this. They had scouted the 
idea that tales could be diffused from India (or elsewhere) by bor- 
rowing, and consequently were estopped from claiming that savage 
races or non-Aryan peoples might have borrowed their stories from 
the Aryan peoples. They were apparently forced to assume that 
the savage races in question had at one time, as Mr. Lang puts it, 
“ shared the capacious cradle of the Aryan race.” 

The same arguments which make against the Grimm theory also 
oppose that of Benfey. If we assume the theory to be true, we must 
explain in some way the diffusion of Indian tales not only among the 
non-Aryan peoples, but also among remote tribes of savages, unless, 
indeed, we are prepared to deny the substantial identity of the popu- 
lar tales, customs, etc., of civilized and uncivilized peoples. A more 
serious objection to the Benfey theory, and one which appears fatal, 
is the fact that popular tales closely resembling those of India and 
Europe have been recently discovered in Egyptian papyri. These 
stories (published by Maspero, “Contes populaires de l’'Egypte an- 
cienne,” Paris, 1882) extend back to the time of Rameses II., some 
fourteen hundred years before our era, and centuries before India 
was known to history. 

I think it is not extravagant to say that the theories of Grimm 
and Benfey have broken down,—I mean as theories to explain 
generally the origin and diffusion of popular tales. That there is 
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some truth still left in each I am far from denying. Some of our 
popular tales may well be the débris of the Aryan mythology, and a 
larger number were probably either imported from India or influ- 
enced by Indian tales. It is an interesting fact that in the study of 
popular tales, as in other departments of study, as soon as one theory 
or method has been carried to its logical result and lost its inter- 
est for new workers in the field, a fresh method or theory has taken 
its place, and stimulated students to renewed research. What the 
Aryan theory of popular tales was capable of in the hands of “solar 
mythologists ” like Sir George Cox and De Gubernatis, our readers 
all know. The Benfey theory was fast becoming a mere pretext for 
amassing parallel stories, the connection between which it was often 
impossible to show, and which never could be with absolute certainty 
connected with the Indian original, or supposed original, story. I 
believe, however, that there is more truth in the Benfey theory 
than Mr. Lang, for example, is inclined to admit; and I believe the 
Benfey theory has shown (at least in regard to an extensive class 
of popular literature, fables, jests, and anecdotes) an ease and rapid- 
ity of diffusion from literary sources to the people which is almost 
incredible, and which must be taken into account by all other theo- 
ries. 

From what has been said above, it will be seen how difficult and 
premature it is to pronounce in favor of any one of the theories of 
the origin of popular tales ; and, after all, their greatest value and 
usefulness have consisted in interesting scholars in a subject which 
they might otherwise have found devoid of attraction. Some ac- 
quaintance with these theories, however, is necessary in order to 
properly collect the various classes of folk-tales in our own country. 
The mass of possibly existing popular tales may be roughly divided 
into two classes: those of the aboriginal inhabitants, and those of 
the later settlers, including the former slave population. In collect- 
ing the tales of the first class, it must be borne in mind that what- 
ever theory of the origin of folk-tales we may follow, experience has 
proved that every kind of popular literature is diffused and inter- 
changed with extraordinary rapidity and ease. Here is an interest- 
ing example of recent date. M. Maspero gave a copy of his “ Contes 
populaires de |’Egypte ancienne,” Paris, 1882, to an Italian school- 
master residing in Upper Egypt, who told some of them, translating 
into Arabic as he went along, to the people of the country. In 
February of 1885, M. Maspero was told by a European living at 
Luxor that he had heard an Arab recite a tale closely resembling 
the legend of Rhampsinitus in Herodotus, bk. II. Maspero set to 
work to obtain a copy of the tale, and it was taken down in Arabic 
by the son of the French consular agent residing at the place. Fur- 
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ther investigation, however, showed that this very story was one 
that the Italian schoolmaster had put into circulation, it being con- 
tained in Maspero’s book in the form of the old French version by 
P. Saliat. Miss Amelia B. Edwards, who relates this curious occur- 
rence (in “ The Academy,” vol. xxviii. p. 292), adds: “ By this time 
they are probably current in most of the villages of Upper Egypt, 
and in the course of a year or two they will be popular from Alex- _ 
andria to Assouan. Thus it happens that a dozen or thirteen tales 
of love, magic, and adventure, some of which were already of remote 
antiquity in the days not merely of Herodotus, but of Rameses the 
Great, are destined, towards the close of the nineteenth century, to 
live again, and again to be popular in the ancient country of their 
birth. M. Maspero publishes the facts in order that travellers and 
savants may not be misled by this phenomenon.” 

While, however, the greatest care must be taken in collecting to 
obtain a pure and uncontaminated source, still the collector must 
guard against rash inferences drawn from fancied resemblances. If 
Mr. Lang’s theory be true, then we should expect to find these very 
resemblances in the folk-tales of all peoples, and it is not mecessary 
to explain them by the theory of conscious or unconscious borrow- 
ing. This point may also be illustrated by an event of recent oc- 
currence. 

In 1870 the late Professor C. F. Hartt heard at Santarem, on the 
Amazons, a story in the /ingua geral of “The Tortoise that outran 
the Deer,” a version of which he afterward published in the “Cor- 
nell Era” (January 20, 1871), and which attracted the attention of 
a writer in “The Nation” (February 23, 1871), who gave a variant 
of the same myth as found among the negroes of South Carolina. 
(The same story occurs in “ Uncle Remus,” New York, 1881, p. 80.) 
When Professor Hartt returned to Brazil, in 1871, he collected a few 
additional myths of the same class, which he published at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1875 (“ Amazonian Tortoise Myths”). Professor Hartt 
says (p. 5): “The question has arisen whether many of the stories 
I have given, that bear so close a resemblance to Old World fables, 
may not have been introduced by the negroes ; but I see no reason 
for entertaining this suspicion, for they are too widely spread, their 
form is too thoroughly Brazilian, they are most numerous in just 
those regions where negroes are not and have not been abundant, 
and, moreover, they occur, not in Portuguese, but in the Lingua 
Geral.” I have reason to be:ieve that Professor Hartt, later, modi- 
fied this opinion after hearing his Amazonian myths related by the 
negroes in Rio, and lost much of his interest in the subject. The 
curious resemblance between the Amazonian story mentioned above 
and the one found among the negroes of South Carolina was not 
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noticed again until Mr. Herbert Smith, in his “ Brazil, the Amazons, 
and the Coast” (New York, 1879), in a chapter on “The Myths of 
the Amazonian Indians,” gave a number of animal fables, merely 
noticing the resemblances which had already attracted the attention 
of Professor Hartt and others. The proof-sheets of this chapter 
were sent to Mr. J. C. Harris, who at once saw that almost every 
story quoted by Mr. Smith had a parallel among the stories of the 
Southern negroes, and some were so nearly identical as, in his opinion, 
to point unmistakably to a common origin; but when and where? 
Mr. Harris asks: “When did the negro or the North American 
Indian come into contact with the tribes of South America?” The 
writer of the present article, after a careful examination of the sub- 
ject (‘‘ Popular Science Monthly,” April, 1881), came to the conclu- 
sion that these stories were introduced into Brazil and the Southern 
States by the African slaves. At the same time it is not impossible 
that the stories of the Amazonian Indians had an independent ori- 
gin, and, arising out of savage modes of thought, would naturally 
resemble stories evolved in Africa by a similar process. Even if we 
suppose that the Africans themselves obtained their ‘‘ Reynard the 
Fox” stories from European settlers, we do not materially change 
the question. That the negroes of our Southern States have ab- 
sorbed stories from the whites is undeniable. (Uncle Remus’s story 
of “ Jacky-my-Lantern ” is an example of it.) 

I think the above illustrations will show how desirable it is that 
the mind of the collector should be free from any prejudice arising 
from a preconceived theory of the origin and diffusion of popular 
tales. It is most desirable that the myths of the Amazonian Indians 
should be collected and studied, no matter what theory they may 
ultimately-confirm. So with the lore of our own negroes. 

The latest words of the acknowledged master in this field (Mr. 
Lang in “ Perrault’s Popular Tales,” Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1888) are no more conclusive than this: “ The whole question of 
the importation of stories into savage countries by civilized peoples 
has not been studied properly. We can hardly suppose that the 
Zulus borrowed their copious and most characteristic store of J/ar- 
chen, in plot and incident resembling the M/archen of Europe, from 
Dutch or English settlers. On the other hand, certain Algonkin 
tales recently published by Mr. Leland bear manifest marks of 
French influence. Left thus in the dark, without historical infor- 
mation as to the cradle of Marchen, without clear and copious 
knowledge as to recent borrowing from European traders and set- 
tlers, and without the power of setting limits to the possibility of 
coincidence, we are unable to give any general answer to the sphinx 
of popular tales. We only know for certain that there is practically 
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no limit to the chances of transmission in the remote past of the 
race. Wherever man, woman, or child can go, there a tale may go 
and find a new home. Any drifted and wandering canoe, any cap- 
tured alien wife, any stolen slave passed from hand to hand in com- 
merce or war, may carry a Marchen. These processes of transmis- 
sion have been going on, practically, ever since man was man. Thus 
it is even more difficult to limit the possibilities of transmission than 
the chances of coincidence. But the chances of coincidence, also, 
are numerous. The ideas and situations of popular tales are all 
afloat, everywhere, in the imaginations of early and of pre-scientific 
men. Who can tell how often they might casually unite in similar 
wholes independently combined ?” 

Fortunately the subject to which this journal is to be devoted 
does not depend for its interest upon any theory of origin or diffu- 
sion. As we have seen, the interest in one class of folk-lore, popu- 
lar tales, has grown as theory after theory has been proposed, exam- 
ined, and rejected. This, I am sure, will be the case in our own 
country, where the field of study is so wide and so little explored. 
All sorts of pleasant surprises are in waiting for the scholar who 
devotes himself to it with some previous preparation from the study 
of European folk-tales ; while even children may make collections of 
the highest scientific interest and literary charm.! To some it 
may be given to reconstruct the nursery tales of Old England, 
which have almost entirely disappeared, from their survivals in 
New England. To others, to discover in Canada or Louisiana a 
field as fresh and fascinating as that first revealed to us in the 
pages of “Uncle Remus.” Finally, all can aid, according to their 
opportunities, in the collection and preservation of material which 
delighted our childhood, and which offers such manifold subjects of 
study to our maturer minds. 

T. F. Crane. 


1 One of the most charming collections of tales made of late years, “ Indian 
Fairy Tales,” collected and translated by Maive Stokes, London, 1880, was the 
work of a child who took down the stories told her by her Hinddstdnf nurses. 
There is also reason to suppose that Charles Perrault’s son had a hand in the 
famous “ Contes ” which now are universally attributed to the father alone. See 
Mr. Lang’s edition, p. xxviii. 
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MYTHS OF VOODOO WORSHIP AND CHILD SACRI- 
FICE IN HAYTI. 








In a book, lately published, entitled “The English in the West 
Indies,” Mr. J. A. Froude makes incidental reference to the existence 
of certain superstitious practices in Hayti, the character of which 
he pictures in the darkest colors, as may be judged by the following 
extract : — | 


Behind the immorality, behind the religiosity, there lies active and alive 
the horrible revival of the West African superstitions : the serpent worship, 
the child sacrifice, and the cannibalism. There is no room to doubtit. A 
missionary assured me that an instance of it occurred only a year ago 
within his own personal kaowledge. The facts are notorious ; a full ac- 
count was published in one of the local newspapers, and the only result was 
that the president imprisoned the editor for exposing his country. <A few 
years ago persons guilty of these infamies were tried and punished; now | 
they are left alone, because to prosecute and convict them would be to ac- 
knowledge the truth of the indictment (p. 344).? 


Mr. Froude considers that if the government of the United States 
. forbids any other power to interfere, the republic must itself find 
~ §some way in which a stop may be put to “cannibalism and devil wor- 
rs ship,” affirming that the negroes, when left to themselves, “fall 
. back upon the superstitions and habits of their ancestors.” He } 
found the people of the island irritated against his own countrymen, 
the chief complaint being on account of the book of Sir Spenser | 
St. John, which, as he says, they cry out against “with a degree of 
| anger which is the surest evidence of its truth.” 

In the work referred to,? the writer, for many years British 
Minister Resident and Consul-general in Hayti, devotes a chapter to 
“Vaudoux Worship and Cannibalism” (pp. 182-228). Declaring in 
his introduction that he has endeavored to paint these practices in 
the least sombre colors, he nevertheless affirms that a great part of 
the population of the island, including several of its past rulers and 
many of its present notables, have belonged, or still belong, to the 
sect of the Vaudoux, whose ceremonies he asserts t) be frequently 
accompanied by cannibabhism, and further expresses his ‘conviction 

| that these usages are not declining, but making headway. 
| This sect of the Vaudoux —a word which in the title of this 
article I have spelt as it is commonly written in the United States, 








1 The English in the West Indies ; or, The Bow of Ulysses, by James Anthony 
Froude. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1888. 

® Hayti,; or, The Black Republic, by Sir wpmnene § St. John. London: Smith, 
, Elder & Co. 1884. & » 
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Voodoo — is first mentioned by Moreau de Saint-Méry, in his “ De- 
scription de I’Isle Saint Dominique,” a work printed in 1797, but 
describing the state of the island in 1789; that is, before the insur- 
rection of 1791. The passage in question is referred to by many 
writers on Hayti, and cited at length by Sir Spenser St. John in 
the book mentioned. 

Saint-Méry attributes the introduction and maintenance of this 
worship to the Aradas, a tribe of negroes from the slave coast of 
Africa. Vaudoux, according to his statement, signifies an’ omnipo- 
tent and omniscient being, who is supposed to exist in the form of a 
non-venomous snake, revealing himself only through the medium of 
a priest and priestess, who are regarded by the votaries of the order 
with the greatest reverence, and exercise over their actions the most 
absolute control. 

At the meetings of the sect, which are always held at night and 
in private, the ceremonies consist of a solemn oath of secrecy, of ex- 
hortation on the part of the priest and priestess, who are also called 
king and queen,! and of prayer to the divine snake, who is kept in 
a box. These rites are followed by a dance, called the dance of 
the Vaudoux, designed especially for the admission of novices, 
Finally, the king and queen go into a delirious condition, intensified 
by abundance of strong drink. The adepts alternate between spin- 
ning round in the dance and fainting-fits, and the evening is con- 
cluded with a debauch in an adjacent dark chamber. 

Sir Spenser St. John adds : — 


I have been struck with how little change, except for the worse, has taken 
place during the last century. Though the sect continues to meet in secret 
they do not appear to object to the presence of their countrymen who are 
not yet initiated; in fact, the necessity of so much mystery is not recog- 
nized, when there are no longer any French magistrates to send these as- 
sassins to the stake (p. 192). 


The account of Saint-Méry has also been said to apply to Lou- 
isiana; and the name is familiar in the United States, where it is 
written Voodoo, and often softened into the form Hoodoo.? In the 
present article, however, I shall confine myself to the Haytian 
stories. 


Although all the writers who have alluded to these superstitions 


1 Or papa and mama: whence the names papaloi (papa-roi) and mamaanloi 
(mama-roi), now applied to the priest and priestess of the Vaudoux. 

2 At the time and place of my writing (as I am informed by a young friend), 
Hoodoo is much in vogue as a term of college slang: it is used either as a noun 
or a verb, signifying a person or thing whose influence is (in jest) supposed to 
bring good luck, or the act of exercising such influence. It is nearly a synonym 
of Mascot. 
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have assumed that they are an inheritance from Africa, I shall be 
able to make it appear: first, that the name Vaudoux, or Voodoo, is 
derived from a European source; secondly, that the beliefs which 
the word denotes are equally imported from Europe ; thirdly, that 
the alleged sect and its supposed rites have, in all probability, no real 
existence, but are a product of popular imagination. 

To arrive at a right understanding of the subject, it is necessary to 
go back more than eight hundred years. After the middle of the 
twelfth century, Peter Valdo,! a merchant of Lyons, having under- 
gone religious conversion, resolved to put in practice the theory 
of Christian perfection which he supposed the Gospels to require. 
There does not seem to have been anything either novel or obscure 
in his doctrine. Self-surrender, voluntary poverty, chastity, non-re- 
sistance, love alike of friend and enemy, — such were the ethics of 
Peter of Lyons. Desirous in all things to follow his divine example, 
he sold his goods that he might give them to the poor, and sent forth 
disciples, two and two, to proclaim the evangel. The new teaching 
found welcome ; but the council of Verona, in 1184, condemned lay 
ministration. The followers of Peter, called after the name of their 
leader, Waldenses or Vaudois, were banished from Lyons, but multi- 
plied in many parts of Europe, and especially established themselves 
in the Alpine valleys, where, in 1655, they suffered that massacre 


which is kept fresh in the minds of English readers by Milton’s son- 
inet: — 


“« Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold.” 

Now, etymologically, the cannibalistic Voodoos of Hayti are iden- 
tical with the devout Waldenses of Piedmont.? 

“In the fifteenth century,” writes M. Felix Bourquelot, in an arti- 
cle entitled “ Les Vaudois du Quinziéme Siécle,”* “it was bruited 
abroad that there existed in France, in Flanders, in Savoy, an abom- 
inable heresy, dangerous to religion and society, a sect infernal and 
worthy of the hatred of all good Christians: it was called the heresy 
or sect of the Vaudois. Proceedings were begun, especially in Ar- 
tois and Picardy ; soon it became a persecution. Many persons un- 
der torture confessed, as was said, that they had belonged to the 
sect, and denounced new heretics to the judges. . . . According to 


1 The surname perhaps indicates that Peter was a native of the canton of 
Vaud. : 

2 The best account of the various Waldensian communities, and of their suf- 
ferings from persecution, will be found in the excellent work of H. C. Lea, 
A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1888. The third volume, which would include the prosecutions hereafter men- 
tioned, has not yet appeared. 

8 Bibliotheque de [Ecole des Chartes, 24 ser. vol. iii. pp. 81-109. 
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those who wished to discover the guilty, a third of Christendom, 
and more, shared the errors of the Vaudois: ecclesiastics, bishops, 
cardinals were infected with vauderie. The city of Arras, then under 
the government of the Duke of Burgundy, was the principal theatre 
of the persecution, and the officers of the church, in the absence of 
the bishop, prosecuted with unpitying severity persons suspected of 
vauderie, whether belonging to the populace, the burgesses, or the 
nobility.” 

M. Bourquelot, however, shows that these accusations had nothing 
to do with theological considerations ; that the accused persons did 
not belong to the sect of the Waldenses, but that they were tried 
and executed solely for witchcraft. 

The word vaudois, feminine vaudoise, had in fact come to mean 
a witch, as its abstract vauderie or vauldoyerie signified sorcery." 
It is easy to understand how this confusion came about. As the 
Waldenses were a particularly active and dangerous sect, their name 
became representative of that connection with Satan which, accord- 
ing to medizval ideas, was implied in heresy, and which involved the 
practice of witchcraft. 

At the same time that the name Vaudois was applied, in France 
and Burgundy, to an imaginary sect of witches, other prosecutions 
took place, in which doctrinal errors formed the onus of the accusa- 
tion.2, No wonder, therefore, that in the popular mind the real and 
fanciful offences were blended, and that the respectable Waldenses, 
even in the judgment of intelligent persons, were regarded as guilty 
of all the horrible crimes laid to the account of sorcerers.® 

The word survives in dialect. In the canton of Vaud the form is 
vaudai, a sorcerer; in the Morvan (departments of the Yonne and 
the Niévre) it is vaudoué, feminine vaudoueille, a witch, and the cor- 
responding verb is eiavaudoueiller, to bewitch, voodoo. 

The term conveys a strong moral reproach: for this reason the 
inhabitants of Vaud object to the name Vaudais, by which they would 
naturally be designated, and endeavor to maintain the original vowel 
and use the form Vaudois, contrary to the practice of the dialect ; 
The folk of the surrounding cantons, however, do not observe this 
distinction.* 





1 The first example cited by Bourquelot is from the bull of Pope Eugenius, in 
1439. The English grammarian Palsgrave (1531) defines vaudoyse as “ witche” 
(according to Chambure, G/oss. du Morvan). 

2 For example, in Freiburg, 1430, Ochsenbein, Aus dem Schweiz. Volksleben, 

sern, 1881, gives the processes. 

* Thus the prior Rorengo, of Turin, in the seventeenth century, though a 
learned man, knew no better than to believe his neighbors, the Waldenses, guilty 
of the vilest debauchery in their meetings. 

4 Bridel, Gloss. du Patois de la Suisse Romane, Vaudai: Gloss. du Morvan, 
Vaudoué. 
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The word had precisely the same form in the fifteenth century. 
In 1408, the authorities of Freiburg, in order to prevent scandal, 
provided that any man who should call a man of any condition 
thief, murderer, traitor, robber, or voudeiz, should be banished for 
six weeks and pay a fine of sixty sols; and any woman who should 
call an honest woman harlot, ribald, procurer, voudeise, or murder- 
ess, should be banished for a month and pay a fine of twenty sols. 

In the same sense the epithet appears to be used in the famous 
Waldensian poem called “ La Nobla Leyczon” (about 1400). “ Scrip- 
ture says, and we can see it, that if there is any good man who loves 
and serves Jesus Christ, who does not wish to curse and swear and 
lie, or commit adultery, kill, and rob, or avenge himself upon his 
enemies, they say that he is vaudes, and worthy to be punished.” 
Thus, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, we find the word 
established in the evil signification explained. 

Hayti, originally Spanish, passed in the seventeenth century into 
the hands of French buccaneers. The colony was peopled chiefly 
by males, when Ogéron (after thé middle of the century), becoming 
governor, bethought himself of introducing wives from France. His 
first cargo was composed of fifty orphan girls ; the second party, 
voluntary emigrants, were made up of the less reputable part of 
the community. These the rude settlers apportioned by lot, and 
received without nice questions. There is therefore no difficulty 
in understanding how the word Vaudoux was introduced into the 
island The negroes, who began to be imported about the same 
time, must have borrowed the term from the Europeans; and little 
more than a century later Saint-Méry, writing in French, but unaware 
that the name was equally current in France, supposed the strange 
sound to indicate primitive barbarism, and went so far as to name 
the particular African tribe by which the alleged rites had been in- 
troduced, a stretch of fancy in which he has been followed by subse- 
quent narrators. 

To establish my second proposition, that the characteristic prac- 
tices ascribed to the alleged Haytian sect, as well as the name, 
are of European origin, it will only be necessary to compare the 
charges now made against the Vaudoux of Hayti with those which 
in the fifteenth century were made against the Vaudois of France 
and Switzerland. 

1. The secret ceremonies of the sect of the Vaudois (Vaudoux) are 
accompanied with cannibalism, especially the eating of children. 


1 Ochsenbein, of. cit. p. 149. 

2 In a similar way the word obtained currency in the French settlement of 
Louisiana. In the States, under English influence (as Virginia), the equivalent 
expression seems to be conjured. 
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The following will serve as an example of the Haytian stories :— 


A white cock and then a white goat were killed, and those present were 
marked with their blood. ... Presently an athletic young negro came and 
knelt before the priestess and said: “OQ Maman, I have a favor to ask.” 
“What is it, my son?” “Give us, to complete the sacrifice, the goat with- 
out horns.” She gave a sign of assent ; the crowd in the tent separated, 
and there was a child sitting with its feet bound. ... There was a short 
pursuit, but the priest got safely back to the town. He tried to rouse the 
police to hasten to the spot, but they would do nothing. In the morn- 
ing they accompanied him to the scene of the sacrifice. They found the 
remains of the feast, and, near the shed, the boiled skull of the child. 
(Narrative of the Archbishop of Hayti concerning a French priest who 
had been present in disguise at a Vaudoux ceremony, as reported by Sir 
Spenser St. John, pp. 193, 194-) 


The Vaudoises of the fifteenth century also feasted on children: — 


Alas! is it not a great shame that the infant or suckling should be 
roasted on a spit, and then all (the Vaudoises) with one accord make haste 
to eat it. (“Le Champion des Dames,”? a. D. 1440, in Bourquelot, af. cit. 
p- 85.) 

2. The victims intended for these rites are often disinterred after 
having received burial. A crime of this sort is reported, on official 
authority, to have occurred at Port-au-Prince, July, 1860: — 


Two days after my arrival at Port-au-Prince, a woman who had been put 
to sleep by means of a narcotic drug, and interred at night in the cemetery 
of the town, was exhumed during the night. She still breathed. They 
killed her, then removed the brains, heart, and lungs of the victim, the re- 
mains of which were found near the tomb. Next morning an inquiry was 
ordered. Many arrests were made ; among others, those of a priestess of 
the Vaudoux (Mamanloi). This woman made revelations ; even offered 
to deliver over to justice the authors of the murder and profanation in at- 
tracting them to the prison by an irresistible power, or by beating her drum 
in a particular fashion. The authorities and the police, already terrified 
by the number and importance of the persons compromised, recoiled from 
this new test, the journals were ordered to keep silence, and the matter was 
hushed up. It is supposed that the principal motive of the crime was 
revenge ; but it is considered certain that the mutilated portions were des- 
tined for the celebration of some Vaudoux mystery of African fetichism, 
which, whatever people say, is still practised by the great majority of Hay- 
tians. (Letter of the Marquis de Forbin Janson, French Minister in Hayti 
at the time, cited in the original French by St. John, pp. 218, 219.) 


Sir Spenser St. John quotes a second account of this affair from 


1 In this poem, by Martin Le Franc, provost of the church of Lausanne, two 
interiocutors are represented as discussing the merits and demerits of woman. 
One, who is called “the Adversary,” cites the wicked practices of the Vaudoises, 
or Faicturidres ; that is, makers, or witches. 
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the report of the Spanish chargé d'affaires, Don Mariano Alvarez. 
The crime, which had occurred before the arrival of St. John, was 
related to him by one of the most eminent medical men in Port-au- 
Prince, and confirmed by another, who had been an eye-witness of 
some of the details, and pledged his word as to the truth of the story. 
The author, however, was still skeptical until he had inspected the 
official archives of the French and Spanish legations. 

New-born infants are believed to be in especial danger of such 
treatment : — 

This communication makes mention...of the midwives who render 
new-born babes insensible that are buried, dug up, restored to life, and 
then eaten. (Reference to a letter in “ Vanity Fair,” August 13, 1881, St. 
John, p. xiii.) 

Such was also the case in the fifteenth century : — 

Then came the aforesaid judge, who examined her, and she admitted and 
confessed many homicides accomplished by her after a similar fashion, and 
also many other murders of little children killed in the mother’s womb, .. . 
and in so doing she made herself invisible, in order to see whether the said 
infants pleased her, and in order to touch them that she might cause their 
death ; and after they had been buried she caused them to be disinterred, 
and the like do others who belong to her sect, in order to carry them to 
their assembly, in which assembly they roast and eat them. (Report con- 
cerning the arrest of an unnamed foreigner accused of vauderie, sworn 
before Jean Rabusteau, procureur of the commune of Dijon, 18th August, 
1452, in Bourquelot, of. cit. p. 91.) 

3. To accomplish these murders, the Vaudois (Vaudoux) take the 
shape of wolves. 

Though the Haytians believe in the mythical “/oup garou,” they also 
have the fullest faith in his counterpart among his fellow-countrymen. It 
is the up garou who is employed by the Papaloi to secure a child for 
sacrifice, in case the neighborhood does not furnish a suitable subject, and 
they are supposed to hang about lonely houses at night, to carry off the 
children. I have often heard my young Haytian servants rush into my 
country-house, laughingly saying that they had seen a Joup garou — their 
laugh, however, tinged with a sort of dread. They have often said that 
these human monsters prowl about the house at night, and that nothing but 
the presence of my dogs kept them in respect. I have occasionally seen 
the object of their fear in an ill-looking negro hanging about the gate, but 
the sight of my dogs was enough to induce him to move on. The negroes 
have fortunately an almost superstitious terror of dogs.’ There is no doubt 

1 Dogs, in France, have also an especial hostility to /oup garous. A rustic tale 
relates how the mistress of a household asked a young girl in her service why the 
dogs made such a clamor on a certain night. “Oh,” she said incautiously, “ we 
were in our skins.” Being urged, she confessed that her family were in the habit 


of wandering at night in the shape of beasts. To satisfy curiosity, she changed 
herself into a wolf, and her mistress was too frightened to effect the re-transfor- 
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that these /oup garous do carry off many children, not only for the priests, 
but for cannibals. (St. John, p. 277.) 





The Vaudoises of the fifteenth century often transformed them- 
selves into wolves : — 


Tell us whether they the (Vaudoises) are varous (wehr-wolves) or /uifons 
(goblins) ; whether they go on foot or on sticks ; whether they fly in the 
air like birds; whether they eat little children. (“Le Champion des 
Dames,” in Bourquelot, of. ct.) 


4. The members of the sect of the Vaudois (Vaudoux) may be 
known by their fondness for ornamented head-gear, and on their feet 
they wear sandals. 


The Papalois may generally be distinguished by the peculiar knotting of 
their curly wool, which must be a work of considerable labor, and by their 
profusion of ornaments. We noticed the former peculiarity at the trial of 
some sorcerers, whilst the jailers probably had relieved them of the latter. 
I have frequently remarked these knotted-headed negroes, and the atten- 
tion they received from their sable countrymen. (St. John, p. 196.) 


In the fifteenth century, also, it was supposed that the Vaudois 
could be recognized by the ornaments they wore : — 


Item. The aforesaid woman has acknowledged that there are in France 
and in Burgundy more than fifty or sixty persons of her sect, the greater 
part wearing mirrors! in their caps ; among whom there is one who has a 
very large right leg, and is a great man and one of the principal masters of 
the sect. In view of the depositions made by said woman, there have been 
arrested in the said town of Provins three men and two women wearing 
mirrors in their hats, who, having been interrogated, have all confessed the 
things above mentioned, and worse, which it would be tedious to relate. 
(Report above mentioned, 1452, Bourquelot, p. 92.) 


In respect to the wearing of sandals, the correspondence is much 
more curious, since it seems to cast some reflected light on the early 
history of the Waldenses. 

Saint-Méry, describing the meetings of the Vaudoux, says: “ Each 
initiated person puts on a pair of sandals, and places round his body 
a more or less considerable number of handkerchiefs, or handker- 
chiefs in which this color is dominant.” 

Red handkerchiefs, just what might be expected of cannibal sav- 
ages; but why sandals? 

There can scarcely be any doubt that the repute of sandal-wearing 


mation in the manner directed. After this the evil grew worse, but was finally 
cured by a bullet of consecrated lead from the roof of a church, any other charge be- 
ing a waste of ammunition. These nightly rovings are called courir le loup-brou. 
(Laisnel de la Salle, Croyances et Légendes du Centre, i. 182-189. Paris, 1875.) 

1 Mireurs: perhaps glittering pieces of glass, or other gauds. 


——— 
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must be explained by the earliest popular designation of the Wal- 
denses, who went, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, by the 
name of the sadazazi,! or the sandalled. When Peter of Lyons sent 
forth his disciples, he bade them go as the first apostles, who were 
bid to take no scrip, no bread, no money in their purse, but be shod 
with sandals. 

Such an injunction might now appear fanatical, but it would not 
make that impression in Peter’s own day, inasmuch as such imita- 
tion was considered as suitable to ministers of religion, and san- 
dals were universally worn both by the officiating priest and by the 
bishop on his diocesan visits.2_ Their use, in connection with reli- 
gious teaching, was a clerical peculiarity ; the effect of wearing san- 
dals was, therefore, to claim the right of lay ministration, and this 
peculiarity of costume probably attracted popular attention, and 
procured for the Waldenses the name mentioned. 

Peter de Vaux Cernay, a monk who accompanied Simon de Mont- 
fort on his crusade, writing of the Waldenses about A. D, 1217, says: — 


To omit the greater part of their infidelities, their errors consisted prin- 
cipally in these four particulars, to wit: in that they wore sandals, after the 
fashion of the apostles ; and in that they said it was never right to swear 
or kill ; and in this, moreover, that they asserted, in case of necessity, pro- 
vided any one of them had sandals on, that he could perform the sacra- 
ment (conficere corpus Christi) without ordination from the bishop. 


This means no more than that the followers of Waldo, by such 
fashion of dress, affirmed their right to that lay ministering, the 
assertion of which was, in the outset, their only heresy. 

That the sect established by Peter should be represented in pop- 
ular lore, at a date six centuries later, as putting on sandals when 
about to engage in their wicked rites, both shows the persistency of 
oral tradition and indicates the unreasoning aversion with which the 
population of France, in the Middle Age, regarded the new teachers. 

5. The Vaudois (Vaudoux) can, by their skill in using herbs, pro- 
duce health and sickness, wealth and poverty, storm and rain, hail 
and tempest. 

1 The word has been explained as signifying that the poor Waldenses wore 
wooden shoes (sadots); so Milman, Lat. Christ. v. 151; but the saddatum was 
sewn: ‘* Sutores sotularium, sive sabbaterii.” Sotfu/aris was the usual, sandalia 
the literary, term. See Ducange on the words. The Waldensian sandals are said 
to have had a peculiar form. They may have been marked with a cross or a 
crown: “sotulares cruciant...calceamenta coronant;” but the name is suffi- 
ciently intelligible without bringing in such considerations. 

? Est autem genus calceamenti, quo induuntur ministri ecclesia ... quo jussi 
sunt apostoli a domino indui... episcopi est huc illuc que discurrere per paro- 


chiam: ne forte cadant sandalia de pedibus, ligata sunt. (Alcuin, Zid. de Div. 
Offic. c. 39.) 
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They (that is, the Papaloi, or priests of the Vaudoux) produce death — ap- 
parent, slow, or instantaneous — madness, paralysis, impotence, riches, or 
poverty, according to their will... . 

And if it be doubted that these individuals, without even common sense, 
can understand so thoroughly the properties of herbs and their combina- 
tions as to be able to apply them to the injucy of their fellow-creatures, I 
can only remark that tradition is a great book, and that they receive these 
instructions as a sacred deposit from one generation to another, with the 
further advantage that in the hills and mountains of this island grow in 
abundance similar herbs to those which in Africa they employ in their in- 
cantations. (From the official report of Don M. Alvarez, St. John, pp. 215, 
216.) 


The last statement is undoubtedly correct. It is not only in the 
Dark Continent that grows 


The insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner. 


In the fifteenth century the Vaudoises were no less skilful in mak- 
ing use of herbs: — 


Likewise, the old woman related that when she had offered homage to 
the devil, he brought her an ointment composed of various poisons, by 
which she ruined many a man, and made idiot and deformed many a pleas- 
ing innocent. Likewise, the wicked creature (4a made deste) averred that, 
by means of the powder which she blew, she caused to rise a tempest which 
ruined the corn and vines, destroyed trees, and laid waste a country; and 
if any one was vehement against her, he was immediately tempest-stricken. 
(‘Le Champion des Dames,” Bourquelot, p. 87.) 


With regard to the confection of such powders, the most valuable 
recipe will be found in the tragedy of “ Macbeth,” by William Shake- 
speare, London, 1623. 

If it were desirable to go beyond the limits of the sect of the 
Vaudois, the Haytian tales might be more fully illustrated. 

Thus, according to the confession of sorcerers tried at Logrogno, 
Spain, in 1610, the great festivals of their sect were presided over 
by the devil in person, under the form of a black man crowned 
with small horns, and having a large horn on the forehead, which 
gave light to the assembly. (We have here, it may be, the reason 
why certain glittering head-ornaments were supposed to be charac- 
teristic of wizards.) At his right hand stood the king and queen of 
the order. The ceremonies consisted of adoration, confession, and 
penance, inflicted by the hand of the fiend. (In the Haytian account 
it is the priest who chastises the recalcitrant.) Then followed a 
diabolical parody of the mass, with an exhortation, in which Satan 
inculcated fidelity, and promised a better paradise. The offertory was 
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taken up in a basin (Saint-Méry makes the receptacle a hat), and the 
meeting, which could not be prolonged beyond cock-crow, ended in 
a general debauch.! 

The correspondence makes it sufficiently plain that the rites of 
the Haytian narrative are a form of the witches’ sabbath, a parody 
of Christian worship, not a heathen orgy. 

Vaudoux, or Voodoo, as already mentioned, is said to be employed 
in Hayti and Louisiana as the title of an omnipotent deity. By 
this is probably to be understood that it is a Haytian and Louisian- 
ian title for the devil. This is not unlikely, though insufficiently 
attested ; for such is actually the case, not in Hayti, but in the Prot- 
estant canton of Vaud, Switzerland, where a form of the same word 
is actually so employed. Here Vaudai is a name of the Wild Hunts- 
man; he causes the Rhone to overflow, and is seen to descend that 
river when in flood ; he has so much the character of a nature deity 
that his title has been taken for a corruption of Woden or Odin.? 
But the origin of the use is clear; Vaudai, signifying sorcerer, is 
applied to the evil spirit, who is a sorcerer par éminence. 

What a destiny for a name, and how Peter would have been 
amazed if he could have foreseen his celebrity ! On the one hand, to 
supply the denomination of a gentle and simple body of worshippers, 
a band of mountaineers living in primitive simplicity ; on the other, 
to ride the air with the wild hunt, to swell rivers in destructive inun- 
dation, to blow over the fair lake of Geneva as the southern blast, 
to imitate the mighty Woden so closely that scholars have failed to 
draw the distinction; then, again, to preside over the diabolical 
orgies of witches, and be esteemed the father of their tribe; to 
become a sound of terror in a continent beyond his ken; to inspire 
dread in the souls of mothers of a dusky race, alarmed for the safety 
of their little ones, of whose tender flesh his namesakes are sup- 
posed cannibalistically desirous ; to move the indignation of travel- 
lers, to point the paragraphs of a politician, to assist in blackening 
the character of a people by the dire and barbarous ring of a title 
which, after all, has perhaps no worse significance than to denote the 
pleasant and peaceful country in which the aforesaid Peter first 
drew the breath of this fugitive being: verily, if all this could have 
been revealed to the good man, his soul would have been astonished 
within him. 


1 Llorente, Hist. Crit. de Inquisition en Espagne, 1818, iii. 433. 

2 Vulliemin, Ze Canton de Vaud, 3d ed., Lausanne, 1885. This author takes him 
for Woden, as does Rochholz, Schweitzersagen, ii. 211. Probably Bédet, a name 
of the Wild Huntsman in Berry (Laisnel de la Salle, i. 172), whose train is com- 
posed of lost souls, has the same derivation, though the writer takes this form 
also for Woden. Another form of the name is Odet. 
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In respect to the Vaudoux dance, the narratives of those Peeping 
Toms to whom the Haytian raconteurs owe their knowledge of that 
festival may be supplemented by another tale o’ truth, to which they 
bear a singular resemblance : — 


And, vow! Tam saw an unco sight! 
Warlocks and witches in a dance; 

Nae cotillion brent new frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 

A winnock-bunker in the east, 

There sat auld Nick, in shape o’ beast; 
A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large, 

To gie them music was his charge: 

He screw’d the pipes and gart them skirl, 
Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl. 

Coffins stood round like open presses, 
That shaw’d the dead in their last dresses ; 
And by some devilish cantrip slight + 
Each in its cauld hand held a light, — 
By which heroic Tam was able 

To note upon the haly table, 

A murderer’s banes in gibbet airns ; 

Twa span-lang, wee unchristened bairns ; 
A thief, new-cutted frae a rape, 

Wi his last gasp his gab did gape ; 

Five tomahawks, wi’ bluid red-rusted ; 
Five scymitars, wi’ murder crusted ; 

A garter, which a babe had strangled ; 

A knife, a father’s throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son o’ life bereft, 

The gray hairs yet stack to the heft; 

Wi’ mair o’ horrible and awfu’, 

Which ev’n to name wad be unlawfu’. 


I will not affirm that the correspondence with the Haytian account 
so establishes the truth of the Scotch story that it is impossible to 
doubt it. 

Temples of the Vaudoux are affirmed to exist everywhere in 
Hayti, but the accounts given of them do not inspire confidence, 
inasmuch as they appear to be only local chapels or oratories of the 
Catholic Church, which are popularly imagined to be used as meet- 
ing-places by the fabulous sect. 

It appears to me that it has now been sufficiently demonstrated 
that the Haytian stories contain little or nothing which is not of 
European origin. 

It may be thought, however, that a further question may arise 
concerning the actual occurrence of some of the alleged crimes. 
What shall be said, for example, of the celebrated case of Jeanne 
Pellé, who was executed, together with eight accomplices, at Port- 
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au-Prince, February 13, 1864, for partaking of the flesh of her mur- 
dered niece, Claircine, butchered in order to perform a Vaudoux rite ? 

It may be answered, that the parallel with medizval conceptions, 
which makes these Haytian superstitions so interesting in a his- 
torical point of view, holds in this respect also. The prisoners were 
convicted of sorcery as well as murder, and their confessions ex- 
tracted by torture. Sir Spenser St. John, who was present at the 
trial, writes :— 

I can never forget the manner in which the youngest female prisoner 
turned to the public prosecutor and said: “Yes, I did confess what you 
assert, but remember how cruelly I was beaten before I said a word.” And 
it was well known that all the prisoners had at first refused to speak, thinking 
that the Vaudoux wouid protect them, and it required the frequent applica- 
tion of the club to drive this belief out of their heads. That prisoners are 
tortured to make them confess is known to be a common practice in Hayti. 
(Pp. 201, 202.) 

It is obvious that in Hayti a few years since, as in France three 
centuries ago, a person accused of witchcraft was already lost, and to 
secure his condemnation was considered a pious duty. In a case of 
alleged cannibalism, the author remarks that one of the prisoners 
died under the pressure of the cord tightened round his forehead. 
Under these circumstances it is plain that the human remains pro- 
duced in court prove nothing, any more than the mutilated corpse 
of little Hugh of Lincoln, in the thirteenth century, proved all the 
Jews in England guilty of his murder. 

Very likely, in some of the prosecutions, there was a motive of 
revenge or self-interest. It is mentioned that most of the discov- 
eries of cannibals have been made by a rival sect; that is, by jealous 
neighbors. In medizval persecutions such motives certainly existed 
It was declared by persons accused of vauderie at Arras, in 1462, 
that the judges had extorted from them considerable sums of money. 
This declaration did not save them; but in 1491 the parliament of 
Burgundy annulled the sentences pronounced against the alleged 
Vaudois, and condemned the judges of Arras to make good out of 
their own property the damage which had been caused by their acts, 
directing that an assessment should be levied on these fines, in order 
to found, in the cathedral of Arras, a mass for the souls of the vic- 
tims, and to erect a cross at the place of execution. 

That the Haytian authorities are growing disinclined to proceed 
against assumed sorcerers and cannibals will, I think, be generally 
regarded as an evidence of advance in civilization. 

Considering that the Waldenses, against whom charges so shock- 
ing were brought and believed, were a singularly pure people, I 
think it may safely be concluded that the accusations against their 
namesakes, the Vaudoux, are equally imaginary. 
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At all events, to establish even the smallest part of these accusa- 
tions requires evidence of a character very different from that hith- 
erto presented.! 


1 The New York World of Sunday, December 5, 1886, for a copy of which I 
am indebted to the courtesy of the editors, contains an account, purporting to 
come from an eye-witness, of the sacrifice of a child at a Vaudoux ceremony in 
Hayti, said to have taken place in that year. The want of signature renders it 
unnecessary to examine the relation ; but its publication led to a correspondence, 
in the columns of the same paper (December 6-13), which possesses singular in- 
terest as a study in evidence, since the writers, who signed their own names, had 
lived in the island, and had possessed opportunities of judging at first hand. 

A visitor in 1879 thought that the acts alleged would be more likely to occur in 
San Domingo than in Hayti: “In San Domingo the natives are more lawless than 
in Hayti. Fetichism and Voodooism prevail in all that section.” 

On the other hand, a lady from San Domingo 4mew that children were unsafe 
in Hayti: — 

—— ae from San Domingo, and I know that cannibalism existed in Hayti to 
a fearful extent. The Voodoo priests have great knowledge of the power of herbs, 
and do things that would seem to us here impossible. No mother would dare 
leave her child in the street or out of her sight a moment, knowing what would 
await it should she do so. . . . I have known instances where a child was fed 
sweet cakes containing powerful herbs which would make the child appear as if 
dead. It would be buried, and immediately dug up by the Voodoo priests, and 
kept to offer up as a sacrifice. Its flesh would be cooked and eaten.” 

Mr. Bassett, Haytian consul-general, wrote : — 

“T have lived in Hayti as United States minister for nine years, and there is 
just about as much cannibalism there as there is in the city of New Haven.” 

A well-known author, who considered that he had investigated the stories, and 
ascertained their truth, had seen, in the town of Jacmel, in 1875, eighteen men 
who had been arrested as members of a band of cannibals, the den where they 
met being strewn with remnants of their orgies. The foreign residents clamored 
for the execution of these men, but the authorities reprieved and afterwards par- 
doned them. This lenity was attributed to the political influence of the Vaudoux 
priests, an assumption which the writer appears to consider well founded. 

A doctor of divinity, a native West Indian, wrote : — 

“From my own knowledge I can testify that the Voodoo worship and the snake 
dance are practised in Hayti, but cannibalism, I am sure, is not a custom of the 
Haytians. . . . I feel quite sure that President Salomon is not a Voodoo wor- 
shipper.” 

Some indignant citizens desired that the United States officials be instructed to 
’ look into these horrors, with a view to armed intervention if necessary. 

Mr. Preston, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Hayti, denied 
all the charges. 
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, “ T was born in Hayti, and spent about half my life in that country, and I never 
{ ¢ saw any person who had seen anything there in the shape of cannibalism. . . . 
bl I have seen persons who were known serpent worshippers, but no such thing 


exists as Voodooism.” 

The son of the Protestant Episcopal bishop, while not prepared to deny all 
cases of cannibalism in his country, affirmed that the snake was quite as exten 
sively worshipped in Jamaica, Trinidad, and Dominica. 

Consul Bassett, in a second letter, while denying the existence of child-sacri 
fice, declared : — 
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As to sporadic acts of human sacrifice or of cannibalism, the 
criminal courts of other countries furnish examples ; and I do not 
see any reason to suppose that child sacrifice is more common in 
Hayti than in Massachusetts, where a notorious case has occurred 
within a few years, or cannibalism for the purpose of satisfying appe- 
tite more frequent than in various European countries, where sim- 
ilar acts are matters of record. 

It will be understood that I am far from intending to cast either 
reproach or ridicule on the observers who have accepted and reported 
the alleged practices of the Vaudoux in Hayti. We observe that the 
charges have grown out of a general superstition, which, as is 
always the case, creates its own testimony; we see the diplomatic 
corps, foreign residents, native officials, clergy, and medical faculty 
equally convinced of the truth of rumors, the absurdity of which 
only appears when their history and origin are comprehended. We 
‘find like tales credited and repeated by travellers, missionaries, and 
historians. It may thus be perceived with what weight public belief 
presses on the individual mind. To a Frenchman of the fifteenth 
century the evidence against the maligned Waldenses would proba- 
bly have appeared more conclusive than that against the Haytians 
at present appears. 

In discrediting the existence of Voodoo worship, I by no means 
intend to deny that charms and spells supposed to possess magical 
efficacy are employed in Hayti and elsewhere under that name, or 
that impostors exist, who, for the sake of profit, are willing to suffer 
the odium attached to the reputation of conjurer.! Whether such 
practices, like the term by which they are designated, are wholly of 
European origin, or African superstitions have blended with the 
European, must be left for subsequent investigation to determine. 
William W. Newell. 


“ Voodooism actually exists everywhere in the West Indies, and nowhere more 
than in the British islands, under the name Obeah.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Cable (Zhe Century Magazine, April, 1886) considers 
the worship of “Obi” as the opposite of that of “Voodoo.” 

It will thus be seen how difficult it is to arrive at any exact information by in- 
quiry on the spot. Is serpent worship or Obeah worship among negroes as mytb- 
cal as devil worship? The stories from Trinidad, cited by Charles Kingsley in 
At Last (ch. xi.), appear to have come from the same mint as the Haytian tales 
respecting the horrors of Voodooism. 

? Voodoo doctors are to be found in Northern cities. Taverner, writing in the 
Boston Post, February 1, 1888, mentions one as in full practice in Boston. “ Her 
reputation on the northerly slopes of Beacon Hill, I was told, fully equals that 
which the most fashionable physician has acquired on the southerly side of the 
same eminence.” He describes the sorceress as having the appearance of a good- 
natured and genial person. 
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THE COUNTING-OUT RHYMES OF CHILDREN. 
A STUDY IN FOLK-LORE. 


CHILDREN playing out-door games, such as “ Hide and Seek” and 
“T Spy,” in which one of their number has to take an undesirable 
part, adopt a method of determining who shall bear the burden, 
which involves the principle of casting lots, but differs in manner of 
execution. The process is called in Scotland “chapping out” and 
“titting out,” but in England and America it is commonly known as 
“counting out.” It is usually conducted as follows : a leader, gen- 
erally self-appointed, having secured the attention of the boys and 
girls about to join in the proposed game, arranges them in a row or 
in a circle around him, as fancy may dictate. He then repeats a 
peculiar doggerel, sometimes with a rapidity which can only be ac- 
quired by great familiarity and a dexterous tongue, and pointing with 
the hand or forefinger to each child in succession, not forgetting 
himself (or herself), allots to each one word of the mysterious for- 


mula: — 
¢ One-ery, two-ery, ickery, Ann, 
Fillicy, fallacy, Nicholas, John, 
Queever, quaver, English, knaver, 
Stinckelum, stanckelum, Jericho, buck ! 


This example contains sixteen words ; if there is a greater number 
of children a longer verse is used, but generally the number of words 
is greater than the number of children, so that the leader begins the 
round of the group a second time, and mayhap a third time, giving 
to each child one word of the doggerel. Having completed the 
verse or sentence, the child on whom the last word falls is said to be 
“out,” and steps aside. In repeating the above doggerel, the accent 
falls on the first syllable of each polysyllabic word. A very common 
ending is: — 

One, two, three, 
Out goes she (or he)! 


and the last word is generally said with great emphasis, or shouted. 

After the child thus “counted out” has withdrawn, the leader re- 
peats the same doggerel with the same formalities, and, as_before, 
the boy or girl to whom the last word is allotted is “out,” and stands 
aside. The unmeaning doggerel is repeated again and again to a di- 
minishing number of children, and the process of elimination is con- 
tinued until only two of them remain. The leader then counts out 
once more, and the child not set free by the magic word is declared 
to be “7#,” and must take the objectionable part in the game. 
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The word “z¢” is always used in this technical sense, denoting 
the one bearing the disagreeable duty, or perhaps the distinguished 
part, in the game; no child questions its meaning, nor have we 
learned of any substitute for this significant monosyllable ; it is not 
safe, however, to assert that there is no equivalent, when we consider 
the innumerable whims of the army of children. The declaration 
to a child, “ You are 7#/” following the process of counting out, 
seems to carry with it the force of a military order, and is, in many 
cases, more promptly obeyed than a parent’s command. 

Children learn these rhymes by sound alone from their playmates, 
a few years older ; though accuracy is faithfully attempted, changes 
are introduced from time to time, and in the course of generations 
the results would scarcely be recognized by the children of an earlier 
period. The round game of Scandal, which is said to have furnished 
amusement to English literary celebrities, illustrates the way in 
which oral communications are distorted. Since counting out is the 
main object in view, the puerile mind is probably satisfied with retain- 
ing the rhythm, the rhyme, the number of words, and the general 
construction, any or all of these features. So far as counting out is 
concerned in the simple rhyme, — 


One, two, three, four, 
Mary at the cottage door, 
Five, six, seven, eight, 
Eating cherries off a plate, 


it makes no difference whether we say Jennie for Mary, kitchen for 
cottage, apples for cherries, and picking for eating ; the general ef- 


fect is the same. 
Of the rhyme beginning : — 


One-ery, two-ery, ickery, Ann, 


I have collected about thirty variants: as repeated by some, “ Eng- 
lish knaver” becomes “Irish Mary,” or “Virgin Mary ;” some in- 
sert the word “berry” or the word “John” before “buck” in the 
last line; “ickery’”’ becomes “hickory ;” “stinckelum” becomes 
“stringelum,” etc., etc. 

Ana, mana, mona, mike ; 

Barcelona, bona, strike ; 

Care, ware, frow, frack; 


Hallico, ballico, wee, wo, wack ! 
(New York city.) 


This also is subject to countless variations: “ barcelona” becomes 
“tuscalona,” tuscaloosa, pesky-larry, etc. One form ends in, — 


Huldy, guldy, boo, out goes you. 
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Ana, mana, dipery Dick, 
Delia, dolia, Dominick ; 
Hytcha, pytcha, dominytcha, 
Hy, pon, tush. 
(Central New York.) 

In some districts, the third line is given as “ Houtcha, poutcha, 
dominoutcha,” and in others, “ Hotcha, potcha,” etc. “Tush” may 
also become “tus” or “tusk.” 

Haley, maley, tippety fig, 
Tiney, toney, tombo, nig; 
Goat, throat, country note, 
Tiney, toney, tiz. 

(Rhode Island.) 


Eatum, peatum, penny, pie, 

Babyloni, stickum, stie, 

Stand you out thereby. 
(Scotland.) 


The favorite to-day among American children is the highly absurd 
jingle :— 
Ena, mena, mina, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe, 
If he hollers let him go, 
Ena, mena, mina, mo. 


A very natural corruption is that of “One is all, two is all, six is 
all, seven,” into “One-erzoll, two-erzoll, zickerzoll, zan,” but the 
conversion of “ bobtail vinegar” (with which the second line be- 
gins) into “ Baptist minister” is a surprise. Yet the history of the 
English language affords continually examples not more eccentric; 
the names of old taverns in England have undergone curious trans- 
formation at the hands, or strictly at the mouths, of the common 
people. The British tar who finds his sea-home christened “ Bel- 
lerophon”’ is not long in transmuting it into Billy Ruffian, a much 
more comprehensible and satisfactory name to him. “Z’Hirondelle” 
became in like manner /ron Devil. 

The school-boy looks upon these rhymes as merely queer sounds, 
and has “no compunction in making them queerer; and his genius 
leads him to tack on other nonsense, provided it rhymes.” (Ellis.) 

The number of these doggerels in use among children is far 
greater than commonly supposed. I have collected no less than 
four hundred and sixty current in England and America. 

I have also ascertained that the custom of counting out ob- 
tains around the world among civilized and semi-civilized races, and 
by correspondence and personal inquiry have collected examples 
in the following languages: Penobscot, Japanese, Hawaii, Marathi, 
Romany, Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, Bulgarian, Modern Greek, 
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Swedish, Portuguese, Spanish, Basque, Italian, French, Dutch, Platt- 
deutsch, German, and with the English above-named they number 
nearly nine hundred. 

The customs connected with counting out, as reported from all F 
parts of the world, and even the rhymes themselves, have many fea- 
tures which are strikingly similar. Children in all lands use the peb- 
ble, as in the English game of “ Holders,” French “ Boule ;” some- 
times an inverted cap plays a réle in the process. The doggerels - B 
are similar in their rhythm, in the use of numerals, in the admixture 
of gibberish with words of known meaning, and in the application 
to the custom of counting out. 

Of the doggerels in foreign languages we give a few selected ex- 


amples : — 


) 
; 
: 
: 
H 


MARATHT. 


Ha hoo, ta too, 
Pooska, bramina, padala, stoo. 
(Poona, India.) 


Ai anna tianta . 





TURKISH AND ARMENIAN. 


pen ishle Allem, Bellem, Chirozi, = 
ae Chirmirozi, fotozi, 
ashe ‘ a Fotoz gider magara, { 
Magarada tilki bash, . 
Com WRuf Pilki beni korkootdi. 

Aallede shooullede Edirnede. 

cloak, pboedhak® rr Divid bashi 
Ben olayen kehad bashi. 








; i) er ~w yr ws ’ 
Translation. 


Allem, Bellem, Chirozi, 

‘, Chirmirozi, a ghost. 
The ghost goes into a cave, 
In the cave a fox’s head, 
The fox frightened me. 
Allede, shooullede at Edirne. 
The head of the pen ; > 
Let me be the head of clerks. 

(Constantinople.) 


PO td al oat: AE i 


BULGARIAN. 
_« 


Sk4’tcha zha’ba, - 

Ot plét’ do plét’ 

Ta vi'ka, ta kli’ka, 
Zbi’raité syd, voini'tze, 
Na tsi’glév6, pértsé, 
Tsi’glim, mi’glim, 
Byé’la kost, késtchi’tsa. 
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Translation of the first four lines. 
A frog is jumping 
From fence to fence, 
i - It is calling, it is screarhing — 
Muster yourselves, soldiers ! 
The last line is: 
White bone — little bone. 


BASQUE. 


Harla, marla, kin-kuan-kin, portan-zela, portan-min, arrichifialet, 
segere, megere, kiru, karum, pec! 


SWEDISH. 
Ala, dla; 
Fike, fake ; 
Bande, krake ; 
Stina, stana; 
Bus, bas ; 
Knis, knas ; 
Knagen. 





1 o FRENCH. 
> Un, deux, trois, 
Tu ne Il’es pas. 
. Quatre, cinq, six, 
Va t’en d'ici. 


DUTCH. 


Een, twee, een kopje thee ; 
Een klontje er bij, 
Af ben jij. 





GERMAN. 


1, 2, Polizei, 
3, 4, Officier, 
5, 6, alte Hex, 
7, 8, gute Nacht, 
’ 9, 10, auf Wiedersehen, 
\ 11, 12, junge Wolf, 
13, 14, blaue Schiirzen, 
15, 16, alte Hexen, 
17, 18, Madle wachsen, 
19, 20, Gott verdanzig. 


Ene, bene, dunke, funke, 
Rabe, schnabe, dippe, dappe, 
Kase, knappe, 

Ulle bulle ros. 

Ib ab aus, 

Du liegst draus. 
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Une, dune, quinde, quande, 

Fahr mit mir nach Engellande, 
Engelland ist zugeschlossen, 

Ist der Schliissel abgebrochen, 

Vier Pferde an dem Wagen, 

Mit der Peitsche muss man schlagen, 
Kutscher, Speck, Dreck, 

Ich oder Du must weg. 


We believe that the custom of counting out is one of much antiq- 
uity, and that it is a survival of sortilege or divination by lot. Sor- 
tilege was practised among the ancient heathen nations as well as by 
the Israelites, and many illustrations of this will occur to our readers. 

The use of the lot at first received divine sanction, as in the story 
of Achan related by Joshua, but after this was withheld the practice 
fell into the hands of sorcerers, which very name signifies lot-taker. 
The doggerels themselves I regard as a survival of the spoken 
charms used by sorcerers in ancient times in conjunction with their 
mystic incantations. There are numerous examples of these charms, 
such as:— 

Huat hanat ista pista sista domiabo damnaustra. (Cato, 235 B. C.) 
and: Irririori, ririori essere, rhuder fere. 


and: Meu, treu, mor, phor, 
Teux, za, zor, 
Phe, lou, chri, 
Ge, ze, on. (Alexander of Tralles.) 


In only one instance have I been able to directly connect a 
child’s counting-out rhyme with a magic spell: according to Leland, 
the rhyme beginning , — 

One-ery, two-ery, ickery, Ann, 
above given, is a gypsy magic spell in the Romany language. 

Tylor, in his “ Primitive Culture,” holds that things which occupy 
an important place in the life-history of grown men in a savage 
state become the playthings of children in a period of civilization ; 
thus the sling and the bow and arrow, which formed the weapons 
of mankind in an early stage of its existence, and are still the reli- 
ance of savage tribes, have become toys in the hands of all civilized 
children at the present day. Many games current in Europe and 
America are known to be sportive imitations of customs which for- 
merly had a significant and serious aspect. 

Adopting this theory, I hold that “ counting out” is a survival of 
the practice of the sorcerer, using this word in its restricted and ety- 
mological meaning ; and that the spoken and written charms origi- 
nally used to enforce priestly power have become adjuncts to these 
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pucrile games, and the basis of the counting-out doggerels under 
consideration. 

The idea that European and American children engaged in “ count- 
ing out” for games are repeating in innocent ignorance the practices 
and language of a sorcerer of a dark age is perhaps startling, but 
can be shown to have a high degree of probability. The leader in 
counting out performs an incantation, but the children grouped 
around him are free from that awe and superstitious reverence which 
characterized the procedure in its earlier state. Many circumstances 
make this view plausible, and clothe the doggerels with a new and 
fascinating interest. 


H. Carrington Bolton. 





LENAPE CONVERSATIONS. 


In August, 1886, and September, 1887, I had many conversations 
with the Rev. Albert Seqaqknind Anthony, a highly educated Dela- 
ware Indian, then assistant missionary to the Six Nations, in On- 
tario, Canada. Our immediate business was the revision of the 
“ Lenapé-English Dictionary,” which has since been published by 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania; but in the intervals of that 
rather arduous and dry labor, we sought recreation in broader sub- 
jects of thought, and our discourse often fell on the ancient tradi- 
tions, folk-lore, and customs of the Lenapé, now fast disappearing, 
and on questions concerning their history. Of many of these I 
made notes at the time, and some of them seem so well worth pre- 
serving that I have concluded to throw them together into a short 
paper. 

My informant, Mr. Anthony, was on his father’s side a Delaware, 
or Lendpé, of the Minsi tribe, while his grandmother was a Shawnee. 
He himself was born on the Ontario Reservation, and up to his thir- 
teenth year spoke nothing but pure Lenapé. His present age is 
about fifty years, so that his memory carries him back to the fourth 
decade of this century. 

One of his earliest reminiscences was of the last surviving emigrant 
from the native home of his ancestors in Eastern Pennsylvaaia,—a 
venerable squaw (ochguéu, woman, hen), supposed to be a hundred 
years old. At the time her parents left the mountains between the 
Lehigh and Susquehanna rivers, she was “old enough to carry a 
pack,” — twelve years, probably. This must have been about 1760, 
as after the French War (1755) the natives rapidly deserted that 
region. 
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I was surprised to find how correctly the old men of the tribe had 
preserved and handed down reminiscences of their former homes 
along the Delaware River. The flat marshy “ Neck,” south of Phil- 
adelphia, between the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, was pointed 
out to me by Mr. Anthony (who had never seen it before) as the spot 
where the tribe preferred to gather the rushes with which they man- 
ufactured rugs and mats. He recognized various trees, not seen in 
Canada, by the descriptions he had heard of them. 

Such narratives formed the themes of many a long tale by the 
winter fire in the olden time. Like most Indians, the Len4pé are, or 
rather were, — for, alas! the good old customs are nearly all gone, — 
inexhaustible raconteurs. They had not only semi-historic traditions, 
but numberless fanciful tales of spirits and sprites, giants and dwarfs, 
with their kith and kin. Such tales were called somoacan, which 
means “tales for leisure hours.” They relate the deeds of potent 
necromancers, and their power over the machtanha, “those who are 
bewitched.” 

It greatly interested me to learn that several of these tales referred 
distinctly to the culture-hero of the tribe, that ancient man who 
taught them the arts of life, and on his disappearance — these heroes 
do not die — promised to return at some future day, and restore his 
favorite people to power and happiness. This Messianic hope was 
often the central idea in American native religions, as witness the 
worship of Quetzalcoatl in Mexico, of Kukulcan in Yucatan, of Vi- 
racocha in Peru. Mr. Anthony assured me that it was perfectly 
familiar to the old Delawares, and added that in his opinion their 
very name, Lendfé, conveys an esoteric meaning, to wit, “the man 
comes,” with reference to the second advent of their culture-hero. 
This is singular confirmation of the fragmentary myths collected 
by the Swedish engineer Lindstrom in 1650, and by the Moravian 
Bishop Ettwein about a century later. These I have collected in 
“The Lendpé and their Legends” (Philadelphia, 1885), and have 
discussed the general subject in such length in my “ American Hero- 
Myths” (Philadelphia, 1882) that the reader will probably be satis- 
fied to escape further expansion of it here. 

Only in traditions does the “Stone Age” survive among the Del- 
awares. In Mr. Anthony’s youth, the bow-and-arrow was still occa- 
sionally in use for hunting ; but he had never seen employed arrow- 
points of stone. They were either of deer’s horns or of sharpened 
bones. The name for the compound instrument “ bow-and-arrow ” 
is manhtaht, the first a being a nasal ; and from this word, Mr. An- 
thony states, is derived the name Manhattan, properly manahah tank, 
“the place where they gather the wood to make bows.” The bow- 
string is ¢schipan: the arrow, al/unth. The generic name for stone 
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weapon is still familiar, achsinhican, and the word from which we 
derive “tomahawk,” ¢mahican, is strictly applied to a stone hatchet. 
War-clubs were of several varieties, called apech'lit and mehitiqueth, 
which were different from an ordinary stick or cane, alauwan. 
Though the war-whoop is heard no more, its name remains, howa'mo, 
and tradition still recalls their ancient contests with the Iroquois, 
their cruel and hated enemies, to whom they applied the opprobrious 
epithet mengwe (that is, glans penis). 

Hunting is scarcely worth the name any longer on the Canadian 
reservations. The debated question as to whether the Lenapé 
knew the buffalo attracted me. Mr. Anthony assured me that they 
did. It was called s#s/iti, which he explained as “the animal that 
drops its excrement when in motion,” walking or running; though 
he added that another possible derivation is from s¢selamen, to butt 
against, from which comes sisejahen, to break in pieces by butting. 

In former times a favorite method of hunting in the autumn was 
for a large number of hunters to form a line and drive the game 
before them. This was called g’mochlapen. This answered well for 
deer, but now little is left save the musk-rat, chuaskguis, the ground- 
hog, monachgen, the white rabbit, wapachtgues, the weasel, mani! to- 
humisch, and the little chipmunk, pochgwapiith (literally, “he sits 
upright on something”). For such small game, it is scarcely worth 
while running the risk of the bite of the blow-adder, pethdbotalwe, and 
the much-feared “ bloody-mouthed lizard,” mokdomus ; though I sus- 
pect both are more terrible in tale than in fact. 

In fishing, they appear to have known not only the brush-net and 
the spear, but the hook-and-line as well. The line, wendamakan, 
was twisted from the strands of the wild hemp, achhallap, or of the 
milk-weed, pichtokenna; and the hook was armed with a bait, aw- 
auchkon, which might be wecheeso, the ground-worm, literally, “he 
who extends and retracts himself,” or the waukchelachees, grasshop- 
per, literally, ‘one that hops.” This corresponds with what the old 
Swedish traveller, Peter Kalm, relates in the first half of the last 
century. He describes the native hooks as made of bone or of the 
spur of a fowl. 

They still gather for food the piukguim, walnut, literally, “round 
nut ;” the guénokquim, butternut, literally, “oblong nut ;” and vari- 
ous berries, as the /echlochhilleth, the red raspberry, literally, “the 
berry that falls to pieces.” 

Among utensils of ancient date and aboriginal invention seem to 
have been wooden dishes or bowls, wod/akanes, made from the elm- 
tree, wollakanahungi ; wooden mortars, in which corn was pounded, 
taquachhakan ; and peyind, cups with handles. The art of pottery, 
which they once possessed, has been entirely lost. 
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Although now resident inland, they remember the manufacture 
and use of canoes, amochol. Some were of birch bark, wigua, and 
were called wigua-amochol; others were dug-outs, for which they 
preferred the American sycamore, distinctively named canoe-wood, 
amochol-he. 

The ordinary word for house is still wikwam, wigwam, while a 
brush hut is called pimoakan. I was particular to inquire if, as far 
as now known, the Len4pé ever occupied communal houses, as did 
the Iroquois. Mr. Anthony assured me that this was never the cus- 
tom of his nation, so far as any recollection or tradition goes. Every 
family had its own lodge. I called his attention to the discovery in 
ancient village sites in New Jersey of two or three fireplaces in a 
row, and too close to belong to different lodges. This has been ad- 
duced by Dr. C. C. Abbott as evidence of communal dwellings. He 
replied that these were the sites of the village council-houses ; he 
himself could remember some with two or three fires ; but their only 
permanent occupants were the head chief with his wives and children. 

Though most of the national games are no longer known to the 
rising generation, in my informant’s boyhood they still figured con- 
spicuously by the native firesides, where now “ progressive euchre ” 
and the like hold sway. One such was gua’gualiis. In this a hollow 
bone is attached by a string to a pointed stick. The stick is held in 
the hand, and the bone is thrown up by a rapid movement, and the 
game is to catch the bone, while in motion, on the pointed end of 
the stick. It was a gambling game, often played by adults. 

A very popular sport was with a hoop, ¢autmusg, and spear or 
arrow, a//uns. The players arranged themselves in two parallel lines, 
some forty feet apart, each one armed with a reed spear. A hoop 
was then rolled rapidly at an equal distance between the lines. 
Each player hurled his spear at it, the object being to stop the hoop 
by casting the spear within its rim. When stopped, the shaft must 
lie within the hoop, or the shot did not count. 

A third game, still occasionally seen, is maumun'di. This is 
played with twelve flat bones, usually those of a deer, and a bowl of 
wood, constructed for the purpose. One side of each bone is white ; 
the other, colored. They are placed in the bowl, thrown into the 
air, and caught as they descend. Those with the white side upper- 
most are the winning pieces. Bets usually accompany this game, 
and it had, in the old days, a place in the native religious rites ; 
probably as a means of telling fortunes. 

The Delawares on the Ontario Reservation have long since been 
converted to Christianity, and there is little trace left of their former 
pagan practices. If they remain anywhere, it is in their medical 
rites. I inquired particularly if there are any remnants of the curi- 
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ous adoration of the sacred twelve stones, described by Zeisberger 
a century and a quarter ago. I found that the custom of the “ sweat- 
lodge,” a small hut built for taking sweat-baths, still prevails. The 
steam is generated by pouring water on hot stones. This is done 
by the “ medicine-man,” who is known as guechksa’piet. He brings 
in one stone after another, and pours water upon it until it ceases 
“to sing ;”’ and invariably he uses precisely ¢we/ve stones. 

Probably some of the more benighted still seek to insure the suc- 
cess of their crops by offering food to the m’sink. This is a false 
face, or mask, rudely cut from wood to represent the human visage, 
with a large mouth. The victuals are pushed into the mouth, and 
the genius is supposed to be thus fed. 

Our word cantico, applied to a jollification, and by some etymolo- 
gists, naturally enough, traced to the Latin cantare, in reality is de- 
rived from the Lendpé gentkehn, to sing and dance at the same time. 
This was their most usual religious ceremony, and to this day gend- 
toma means “to begin religious services,” either Christian or 
heathen; and gendtowen signifies “to be a worshipper.” These 
dances were often connected with sacred feasts, toward which each 
participant contributed a portion of food. To express such a com- 
munal religious banquet they used the term w’chindin, and for in- 
viting to one, wingindin ; and they were clearly distinguished from 
an ordinary meal in common, an eating together, tachguipuin or tach- 
quipoagan. 

My informant fully believes that there is yet much medical knowl- 
edge held secretly by the old men and women. He has known per- 
sons bitten by the rattlesnake who were promptly and painlessly 
cured by a specific known to these native practitioners. It is from 
the vegetable materia medica, and is taken internally. They also 
have some surgical skill. It was interesting to learn that an opera- 
tion similar to trephining has been practised among the Lendpé time 
out of mind for severe headaches. The scalp on or near the vertex 
is laid open by a crucial incision, and the bone is scraped. This 
perhaps explains those trepanned skulls which have been disinterred 
in Peru and other parts of America. 

The national legends have mostly faded out, but the Lendpé per- 
fectly remember that they are the “grandfather ” of all the Algon- 
kian tribes, and the fact is still recognized by the Chipeways and 
some others, whose orators employ the term numoh'homus, “my 
grandfather,” in their formal addresses to the Lenapé. The old men 
still relate with pride that, in the good old times, before any white 
man had landed on their shores, “ the Lendpé had a string of white 
wampum beads, wapakeekg’, which stretched from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and on this white road their envoys travelled from one 
great ocean to the other, safe from attack.” 
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There are still a few among them who pretend to some knowledge 
of the art of reading the wampum belts. The beads themselves are 
called keekg’ ; a belt handed forth at a treaty is nochkunduwoagan, 
literally, “‘an answering ;” and after the treaty has been ratified the 
belt is called aptunwoagan, the covenant. 

The tribal and totemic divisions are barely remembered, and the 
ancient prohibitions about endogamous marriage have fallen com- 
pletely into desuetude. Mr. Anthony’s term for totem, or sub-tribe, 
is w'aloch'ke ; as, tulpenaloch'ke, the Turtle tribe. The name J/ins?, 
he believes, is an abbreviation of minachsinink, the place of broken 
stones, referring to the mountains north of the Lehigh River, where 
his ancestors had their homes. The Wonalacht'go of the early his- 
torians he identifies with the Nauticokes, and translates it “ people 
following the waves ;”’ that is, living near the ocean. 

The chieftaincy of the tribe is still, in theory, hereditary in one 
family, and in the female line. The ordinary term sakima, sachem, 
is not in use among the Minsi, who call their chief &z4ay, or hitschi- 
kikay (kitschi, great; kikay, old, or old man: the e/derman, or alder- 
man, of the Saxons). 

Some peculiarities of the language deserve to be noted. The 
German alphabet, employed by the Moravians to reduce it to writing, 
answered so well that the Moravian missionary, Rev. Mr. Hartmann, 
at present in charge of the New Fairfield Reservation, Ontario, who 
does not understand a word of Delaware, told me he had read the 
books printed in the native tongue to his congregation, and they un- 
derstood him perfectly. But I soon detected two or three sounds 
which had escaped Zeisberger and his followers. There is a soft ¢# 
which the German ear could not catch, and a £4# which was equally 
difficult, both of frequent occurrence. There is also a slight breath- 
ing between the possessives 7’, my, &’, thy, w’, his, and the names 
of the things possessed, which the missionaries sometimes disre- 
garded, and sometimes wrote as a full vowel. But after a little prac- 
tice I had rarely any difficulty in pronouncing the words in an intel- 
ligible manner. This I was obliged to do with the whole dictionary, 
for although Mr. Anthony speaks his language with perfect ease, he 
does not read or write it, and has no acquaintance with German or 
its alphabet. 

On one point I cross-questioned him carefully. It is well known to 
linguists that in Algonkin grammar the verb undergoes a vowel change 
of a peculiar character, which usually throws the sentence into a con- 
ditional or dubitative form. This is a very marked trait, recognized 
early by the missionary Eliot and others, and the omission of all 
reference to it by Zeisberger in his Grammar of the Lenapé has been 
commented on as a serious oversight. Well, after all my questions, 
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and after explaining the point fully to Mr. Anthony, he insisted that 
no such change takes place in Delaware verbs. I read to him the 
forms in Zeisberger’s Grammar which are supposed to indicate it, 
but he explained them all by other reasons, mere irregularities or 
erroneous expressions. 

The intricacies of the Lenapé verb have never yet been solved, 
and it is now doubtful if they ever will be, for the language is fast 
changing and disappearing, at least in both reservations in Canada, 
and also among the representatives of the tribe at their settlement 
in Kansas. It is not now, and Mr. Anthony assured me that, so far 
as he knew, it never was, a custom for parents to correct their chil- 
dren in speaking the language. Probably this is true of most unciv- 
ilized tribes. The children of such learn their exceedingly compli- 
cated languages with a facility and accuracy which is surprising to 
the cultivated mind. I can say from experience, that no child learns 
to speak pure English without incessant correction from parents 
and teachers. 

The general result of my conversations with Mr. Anthony on the 
grammar of his language led me to estimate at a lower value the 
knowledge of it displayed in the works of Zeisberger, Ettwein, and 
Heckewelder. The first and last named no doubt spoke it fluently 
in some fashion; but they had not the power to analyze it, nor to 
detect its finer shades of meaning, nor to appreciate many refine- 
ments in its word-building, nor to catch many of its semi-notes. 

To give an example : — 

Heckewelder gave Duponceau a compound which has often been 
quoted as a striking instance of verbal synthesis. It is kuligatschis, 
and is analyzed by Duponceau thus: &, possessive pronoun, second 
person singular; w/i, abbreviation of wa/it, pretty ; gat, last syllable 
of wichgat, foot or paw; chis, diminutive termination; in all, “thy 
pretty little paw.” Now, there is no such word in Lendpé as wich- 
gat. “His foot” is w’uchsiit, where the initial w is the possessive, 
and does not belong in the word for foot. But in all likelihood this 
was not in the compound heard by Heckewelder. What he heard 
was k'wulinachkgis, from k, possessive ; wudit, pretty ; nachk, hand, or 
paw of an animal ; gzs, diminutive termination. He lost the peculiar 
whistled w and the nasalized #, sounds unknown to Germans. Du- 
ponceau’s statement that gat is the last syllable of the word for foot 
is totally erroneous. I am convinced that much of the excessive 
synthesis, so called, in the Lendpé arises from a lack of appreciation 
on the part of the whites of delicate phonetic elements. If I had 
heard many more of Mr. Anthony’s analyses of compounds, I believe 
I should have reached the conclusion that synthesis in Lenapé means 


little more than juxtaposition with euphonic elision. 
D. G. Brinton. 
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ONONDAGA TALES. 


THE SERPENT AND THE THUNDERERS. 


SA-GO-NA-QUA-DER, “ He who makes every one angry,” told me this 
story, which I reproduce nearly in his own words. An old Oneida 
came into his aunt’s house at Onondaga Castle, and after all had 
given him the customary tobacco, the story-teller’s fee, he related the 
following tale. 

A long time ago, in an Indian settlement, were two wigwams, not 
far apart, and in these lived two squaws who were very good friends. 
They had two children of about the same age, who played together, 
and when they had little bows and arrows they shot together. As 
they grew bigger they wanted stronger bows and arrows, and their 
uncles made some for them. They used these every day, and became 
skilful in killing birds and small game, and then asked for some still 
stronger, that they might kill larger animals. They were now young 
men and good hunters. One of them, being handsome and kind, 
was very much liked by the women, and some of the maidens would 
have married him, but he refused all offers. At last his friend talked 
with him, and told him he had better marry, or something might hap- 
pen for which he would be sorry. This troubled him, and he said 
he would soon choose a wife, but first they would have a long hunt 
together. 

They got ready for this, telling their mothers they were going 
away on a great hunt, far from their village, and might be gone 
many days. So their mothers took some corn and roasted it, and 
then pounded this into meal in their wooden mortars. This was 
light, and would keepa longtime. The young men filled their sacks, 
took their bows, and went to their hunting-ground. They walked 
all day, and camped in the woods. They walked all the next day, 
and camped on the hunting-ground, where they soon built a wig- 
wam. 

After this they hunted every day, and one was lucky and brought 
home a great deal of game, but the one whom the young squaws 
liked came home without any and said very little. This happened 
for several days, and the one who had been so happy and such a fa- 
vorite seemed sorry all the time. Every morning they went off to 
hunt in opposite directions, and one day his friend thought he would 
follow him and see what he did. They went out as before, and after 
he had walked a little way the lucky hunter turned back into the 
other’s path. He soon saw him running very fast through the woods, 
and hurried after him, calling to him to stop; but he did not. They 
ran till they came to a lake, and the first one plunged into the water 
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and swam across, while his friend went around the shore. The swim- 
mer got there first, paying no attention to his loud calls. They ran 
on to a second smaller lake, where they did the same, but this time 
the one on shore got ahead. The sorry young man then turned 
back, and his friend ran past both lakes, and was hid in the bushes 
when the other came ashore. As the swimmer entered the woods 
the other jumped out and caught him, asking him what was the mat- 
ter and why he acted so strangely. 

At first the young man could say nothing and seemed to know 
nothing, but soon came to his senses. He told his friend that he 
was going to be married, and must leave him all alone, for he could 
not go back to his home. If he wished to see him at any time, he 
might come to the lake, bringing fresh Indian tobacco and clean clay 
pipes. These things he must lay on bark just from the tree, and 
then say to the lake, “I want to see my friend.” 

So he went off another way, and married the big serpent in the 
lake. When he had gone his friend went back to the wigwam, and 
he, too, was now very sorry, and did not wish to hunt. He built a 
fire and sat down alone. 

It was very still for a long time, and then he heard some one com- 
ing. When he turned around a young man stood in the doorway, 
dressed in white and with white feathers on his head. The visitor 
said, “ You seem to be in trouble, but for all that you are the only 
one that can help us. My chief has sent me to invite you to our 
council.” Then he gave him wampum, to show that he brought a 
true message. The hunter said, “Where is the council?” The 
young man in white answered, “ Why, you came right by our wig- 
wam in the woods, though you did not see it. Follow me, and you 
will find it quite near.” So he went with him, not very far, till he 
saw smoke rising from the ground, and then a wigwam. Going in, 
he saw eight chiefs sitting quietly on the ground. All had white 
feathers on their heads, but the principal chief had larger feathers 
than the rest. They gave him a place, and the hunter sat down and 
smoked with them. When the pipe came round to the principal 
chief, he rose and spoke to the young man. 

“You have come to help us, and we have waited for you a long 
time.” The young man said, “Howcan I help you?” The chief 
answered, “Your friend has married the big serpent in the lake, 
whom we must kill. He has told you how to call him when you 
want to see him, and we will furnish the tobacco and pipes.” The 
chiefs then gave him clean pipes and fresh tobacco, and the hunter 
took these and went to the lake. The principal chief said also, 
“‘When your friend comes you must ask to see his wife. She will 
want to know if the sky is clear. When she comes you must take 
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them a little way from the lake and talk to them there. The chiefs 
will come in the form of a cloud, —on the lake, not in the sky.” 

So he took the fresh tobacco, the clean bark, and pipes, and laid 
them by the shore. Then he stood by the water and called loudly 
for his friend, saying he was going away, and wished to see him once 
more. Soon there was a ripple out on the lake, and the water began 
to boil, his friend coming out of it. He had a spot on his forehead, 
and looked like a serpent and yet likea man. His friend talked with 
him, asking what he should say to his mother when he got home. 
Then he asked to see his wife, that he might tell his mother what 
she was like. The serpent man said that she might not wish to 
come, but he would try. So he went to the shore and lay down, 
placing his lips to the water and beginning to drink. Then the 
hunter saw him going down through the water, not swimming like a 
man, but moving like a snake. Soon the water boiled again, and he 
came back, saying that his wife would come; but she did not. Then 
he looked around to see if the sky was clear, and went to the shore 
once more, drinking again and going down in the water like a snake. 

Now a greater sight was seen. The lake boiled again, not in one 
spot, but all over, and great waves rolled up on the shore, as though 
there had been a strong wind, but there was none. The waves grew 
larger, and then the serpent man’s wife came out of the water. She 
was very beautiful and shone like silver, but the silver seemed like 
scales. She had long hair falling all around her, as though it had 
been gold and silver glittering in the sun. Her husband came with 
her through the waves and up on the shore, and all three sat down 
on a log and talked together. 

The hunter remembered the chief's words, and at last saw some- 
thing like a cloud a great way off, moving upon the water, and not 
through the sky. Then he asked them to go into the woods, where 
the sun was not so hot, and there talk with him. When they did 
this he said he must step aside, and then he ran away, as the chiefs 
had told him. As he ran, a great cloud came at once over every- 
thing, and terrible thunder and lightning followed where they had 
sat, with rain everywhere. 

At last all was quiet again, and the hunter went back to the lake, 
where a big and a little serpent lay dead upon the ground. They 
were the serpent woman and his friend. The eight chiefs were there, 
too, and had a great dance, rejoicing over their dead enemy. When 
this was over they cut up both serpents, making eight equal bundles 
of them. Each chief put one on his back, and then they were ready 
to go. All thanked the young man for what he had done, and told 
him he should always be lucky, saying, “ Ask us for what you want 
at any time, and you shall have it.” Then they went off through 
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the woods in Indian file, and as he looked they seemed to step higher 
and higher, until they went up to the sky. Then there was a great 
thunder-storm, for the chiefs were the Thunderers. 

The hunter went back to his wigwam, but it was quiet and lone- 
some, and he was sad; so he took down part of his meat, carrying 
it a half day’s journey into the woods, where he hung it up on the 
trees. Then he returned for more, doing the same with the rest un- 
til he got home, where he told the story to the mother of his friend. 
She was very sorry for the death of the son whom she had loved, 
but adopted him in his place, and so the young man had two moth- 
ers. 

So far, the old Oneida said, it was “all a true fact,” but he had an 
opinion about the place, which was not a part of the story. He , 
thought Crooked Lake, in a group ef ponds far up the valley, was © 
the first lake the young man swam across, and Round Lake the sec- 
ond. This seemed likely to him, but it was only his opinion. 


THE TERRIBLE SKELETON. 


This story has been told somewhat differently by my late friend, 
Mrs. E. A. Smith. My version was given me by Albert Cusick, as 
it is found among the Onondagas. 

In old times the Onondagas lived on a much larger reservation 
than now, a great land, but they made hunting parties to the North 
Woods. A party went off in which were an old man, his daugh- 
ter and her husband, and their little boy. They went one day and 
camped, and another day and camped, and then separated. The old 
man, his daughter, and her husband turned one way, but the little 
boy accidentally went the other way with his uncle. The three kept 
on, and late in the day found an empty cabin in a clearing. There 
was an Indian bedstead on each side within, and as no one seemed 
to live there they resolved to stay for the night. They gathered 
plenty of fuel, stripping long pieces from the shag-bark hickory, 
built a fine fire, spread their deerskins on the bedsteads, and then 
went to sleep; the old man on one side, and the man and his wife on 
the other. When the fire became low, and it grew dark in the cabin, 
the young people were awakened by a sound like a dog gnawing a 
bone. They stirred about, and the noise ceased, but was followed by 
something like rattling bones overhead. They got up and put on 
more fuel, and were going back to bed when they saw something 
like water flowing from the other couch. It was blood, and the old 
man was dead. His clothes were torn open, and his ribs broken 
and gnawed. They covered him up and lay down again. The same 
thing happened the second time, and this time they saw it was a ter- 
rible skeleton, feeding on the dead man. They were frightened, and 
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in whispers devised a plan of escape. They made a greater fire, and 
the wife said, “Husband, I must go to the spring and get some 
water; I am so thirsty.” So she quiéily went out, but when she 
had got a little way she ran with all her might towards her own 
country. 

When her husband thought she had a good start, he made a very 
big fire, to last a great while, and then he said, ‘“‘ What has become 
of my wife? Iam afraid she is drowned in the spring. I must go 
and see.” So he went out, and when he had got some way he ran 
with all his might, too, and when he overtook his wife he caught her 
by the arm, and they both ran on together. By and by the fire 
went down, and the skeleton came again, and when he found they 
were gone he started in chase. Soon they heard him howling terri- 
bly behind them, and they ran faster. 

It happened that night that the Onondagas were holding a feast, 
and it now drew near morning. The man and woman heard the 
drum sounding afar off, tum-tum, tum-tum, and they ran harder, and 
shouted, but the skeleton did the same. Then they heard the drum 
again, TUM-TUM, ¢um-tum, and it was nearer, and they shouted again. 
Their friends heard the distress-hallo, and came to their rescue with 
all their arms. The skeleton fled. The fugitives fell down fainting, 
and did not regain their senses for four hours; then they told their 
story. 

A council was held, and the warriors started for the dreadful spot. 
They found the hut, and a few traces of the old man. In the loft 
were some scattered articles, and a bark coffin in which was the skel- 
eton of a man, who had been left unburied by his friends. They de- 
termined to destroy everything, and fuel was gathered on all sides 
and fire applied. Then the warriors stood with raised tomahawks 
and bended bows to destroy the terrible skeleton if he burst forth 
upon them. The fire grew hot, the cabin fell in, and out of the 
flames rushed a fox, with red and fiery eyes, burst through the ranks 
and disappeared in the forest. The dreadful skeleton was never 
heard of more. 

“But what had the little boy to do with all this?” 

“ Oh, that is to show how well it was he went the other way.” 

W. M. Beauchamp. 
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ON CERTAIN SONGS AND DANCES OF THE KWA- 
KIUTL OF BRITISH COLUMBIA.! 


In the winter of 1886-87, the writer visited the coast tribes of 
British Columbia, in order to study their languages and customs. 
Particular attention was paid to the dances and the use of masks, 
which is so widely spread on the northwest coast of North America. 
The study revealed the fact that most of the dances are closely con- 
nected with the mythology of these tribes, while others are merely 
a kind of social entertainment. In the following pages I shall set 
forth some of the results of my researches, 

We distinguish two classes of dances: social and religious. The 
former are celebrated at great festivals; the latter are performed 
exclusively in winter. I witnessed a dance of the first class in Nau- 
ette, a village near the north point of Vancouver Island, where two 
important tribes of the Kwakiutl nation have located. I was told 
that the dance had been invented when the daughter of the chief 
of the Klayoquaht (a tribe of the west coast of Vancouver Island) 
married a young chief of Nauette. When it was announced that 
the bride, with her friends, approached the village, three boats were 
connectea by heavy planks, and thus an extensive platform was 
made. The Tlatlasikoala (the tribe of Nauette) went on this raft to 
meet the bride, and welcomed her dancing the new dance, Yatiati. 
Since that day they continue to dance it at feasts and festivals. The 
following is the way in which I saw it danced : — 

The large house of the chief, which measured about fifty feet 
square, was swept, and the partitions for the various families, living 
each in a corner of the house, were removed. Then a large fire was 
started in the centre of the house, and the chief's wife took her seat 
near it. She kept a number of kelp tubes filled with fish oil, ready 
for pouring it into the fire, which then blazes up and lightens the 
whole house. The dancers assembled outside the house. With 
sticks and fists they beat the time on the walls of the houses, and 
slowly approached singing the dancing song. Suddenly the door of 
the house was torn open and the dancers appeared, one of the chiefs 
first. The walls of the house shook under the heavy fists and sticks 
of the dancers, who entered one by one. The chief was followed by 
two dancers, who had each a blanket tied round his loins, the upper 


1 The system of the Bureau of Ethnology has been adopted for spelling Indian 
words. 4 and y are a very guttural k, similar to kr. N and n are pronounced 
similar to dn, the sound being between the sounds of dandn. C and ¢ are the 
English th in thick. 4 has the sound of aw in law; qthat of ch in Bach 
(German). 
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part of the body being naked. A carved wooden snake with two 
heads—the fabulous Sisiutl—was tied to the waist, and about 
their necks they wore rings of hemlock branches. In the right hand 
they carried two sticks ornamented with gay ribbons; in the left they 
flourished bows and arrows. Their faces were painted black, and 
their hair was kept back by a tie of seal-skins with a bunch of red 
feathers attached to it. 

The next to enter were two men wrapped in white blankets and 
wearing stuffed mink-skins and head-dresses. The next dancer car- 
ried a rattle in his hands, which he hid under his dancing-apron. 
Then the rest of the dancers rushed into the house, and formed a 
wide circle around the two men carrying the snake-carvings. Now 
began the following song :!— 
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As soon as the chorus fell in, the minks and the man carrying the 
rattle rushed into the centre of the circle, and jumped about in the 
wildest fashion. 

After the first round was finished, a new cry was heard outside, 
the door opened, and in came twelve boys, all naked, their little 
bodies whitened with lime, and various kinds of figures painted on 
them in red and black. Their hair was rubbed with a mixture of oil 
and lime, and looked like the bristles of a brush. The leader of the 
boys was an elderly man, who remained standing in the entrance of 
the house with uplifted hands, and directing the boys by rhythmical 
motions of his arms and his body. The figures of the dance were 
really artistic and symmetrical. 


1 The mark 0 designates that the tone is sung a little lower. 
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The songs which are sung during these dances are in part very old, 
but a considerable number are new, and native poets and composers 
are continually adding to their stock of songs. As chorus singing 
is practised at all festivals by these Indians, and as the rhythms of 
the songs are very complicated, a good deal of practice is necessary 
before an artistic effect can be reached. The Kwakiutl are very par- 
ticular in this respect, and any mistake made by a singer or dancer 
is considered opprobrious. At certain occasions the dancer who 
makes a mistake is killed; this custom reminds us of the ancient 
Mexicans. Every village has its singing-master, who instructs 
young and old, and holds regular rehearsals before each festival. Even 
songs accompanying games are taught in this way. As the music 
of primitive people is of special interest to the student of folk-lore, 
I add here a number of songs, although they are not dancing songs. 
The first and second are always used in playing the game Lehal. 

The players sit in two opposite rows, a long log of cedar being 
placed in front of each row. While the one party beats the time on 
one log with sticks, the members of the other party hide a carved 
piece of bone in their hands, which they move in opposite directions 
from the right to the left, and vice versa, close to the breast, so that 
one hand passes above the other, and they can easily drop the 
piece of bone from one hand into the other. The opposite party has 
to guess in which hand they hold the piece of bone. The second of 
these songs is remarkable as being sung in a five-part bar, which 
frequently occurs in the music of these tribes. 


I. 
Allegro. A 
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The last of these songs is a mourning song, which I obtained from 
a woman of the Wik’énoy tribe whom I met in Nauette. 

As the main object of my visit was the study of the religious ideas 
and customs of the natives, I did not attempt to collect a great num- 
ber of songs, as work of this kind requires thorough and continued at- 
tention. Some songs of the Bilqula, a tribe inhabiting the adjoining 
parts of the coast, were collected by Prof. C. Stumpf and myself, 
and published by Professor Stumpf in the “ Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
Musikwissenschaft,” 1886. 

For the student of folk-lore and myths the religious winter dances 
are by far the most interesting. The Kwakiutl tribes call these 
dances the Tsa’eya, or Tsétsa/éya, and say that the custom was estab- 
lished by Manikilak, the son of the deity, who descended in the 
shape of an eagle from heaven, wandered all over the world, and 
made friend with many a mighty chief, while he transformed those 
who were his enemies into animals. 

A number of authors refer to these winter dances, and more par- 
ticularly to the cannibal ceremonies which play an important part in 
them. The origin of this custom, according to the folk-lore of the 
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Kwakiutl, is derived from a number of spirits living in the woods. 
Among these one called Baqbakudlanusi'uaé is the most important. 
The following legend is one of the great many referring to him. It 
was told to me by a Wik’énoy. 

Once upon a time there lived a man who had four sons. His 
name was Noayaua. One day the sons were going to hunt moun- 
tain goat. Before they started Noayaua said : “ When you will reach 
a house from which a reddish smoke is rising, do not enter it, for it 
is the home of Baqbakudlanusi’uaé, the cannibal.” The sons prom- 
ised to obey, and started on their expedition. 

After a while they saw a house from the roof of which black 
smoke was rising. It was the abode of the black bear. They pro- 
ceeded, and after a short while they found another house, from which 
white smoke was rising. They entered, and saw that it was the 
home of the mountain goat. Having rested, they proceeded, and at 
last they saw a house from which reddish smoke was rising. They 
stopped and spoke unto each other: “Shall we pass by this house? 
Let us enter and see who lives in it!” This they did, and found a 
woman who was rocking her baby. Opposite her sat a boy with an 
enormously large head. The four brothers stepped up to the fire, 
and sat down ona box. In doing so the eldest one hurt his leg, 
and blood dripped from it. The boy with the large head nudged 
his mother and whispered: “ Oh, mother, how I should like to lick 
that blood!” When his mother told him not to do it he scratched 
his head, and soon began, notwithstanding her command, to wipe off 
the blood and to lick it from his finger. Then the eldest brother 
nudged the youngest one and said: “Oh,I think father was right. 
I wish we had followed his advice.” Meanwhile the boy licked up 
the blood more and more eagerly. 

The eldest of the brothers mustered courage. He took an arrow 
from his quiver and shot it through the door of the house. Then he 
told his youngest brother to go and fetch the arrow. He obeyed, 
but as soon as he had left the house he ran away towards his home, 
After a little while the eldest of the brothers took another arrow 
from his quiver and shot it through the door of the house. He told 
the next brother to fetch it, and he also made his escape. When 
he had shot a third arrow, the third brother escaped. Then the 
boy with the large head began to cry, for he was afraid of the 
eldest of the brothers. The, woman asked: “Where have your 
brothers gone? I hope they will be back soon.” “Oh, yes,” an- 
swered the young man; “they have only gone to fetch my arrows.” 
Saying so, he took another arrow from his quiver and shot it through 
the door of the house. Then he went himself to fetch it. As soon as 
he had left the house he followed his brothers. After a short while, 
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when nobody returned, the old hag knew that her guests had escaped. 
She stepped to the door and cried: “ Baqbakudlanusi’uaé, come, oh 
come! I have allowed our good dinner to run away.” Baqbakuala- 
nusi’uaé, although he was far away, heard her, and quickly ap- 
proached, crying: “ Ham, ham, ham!” (that is, to eat, to eat, to eat). 
The four brothers heard him approaching, and ran as fast as their 
legs would carry them. The eldest happened to carry a whetstone, 
a comb, and some fish grease, which he used as an unction for his 
hair. When Baqbakualanusi’uaé had almost reached them, he threw 
the whetstone behind him, and lo! it was transformed into a steep 
mountain, which compelled the pursuer to go round about it. But 
soon he came again near the fugitives. Now the young man poured 
out behind him the hair-oil, which was transformed into a large 
lake. While the pursuer had to go around it the young men gained 
a good start on him. When he had almost reached them for 
the third time, the eldest of the brothers threw behind him his 
comb, which was transformed into a thicket of young trees, which 
Baqbakualanusi'uaé was unable to penetrate. Before he could pass 
around it the young men had reached their father’s house. They 
knocked at the door, and asked their father to let them enter at once, 
as Baqbakudlanusi‘uaé was again heard approaching. Hardly had 
they entered and the door was again bolted, when their pursuer 
arrived and knocked at the door, demanding entrance. 

Noayana killed a dog, carved it, and collected its blood in a dish. 
Then he called Baqbakudlanusi’uaé to come to a small hole in the 
wall of the house, gave him the dish, and said: “ This is the blood of 
my sons. Take it and carry it home to your wife. I invite you to 
a feast to-night, and be sure to come with your wife and your chil- 
dren. You may feast upon my sons.” Baqbakudlanusi’uaé was de- 
lighted, and promised to come. 

As soon as he had gone, Ts6’éna, Noayaua’s wife, dug a deep pit 
near the fire, and made the latter blaze up. She put stones into it, 
which she threw into the pit as soon as they were red-hot. They 
concealed the pit by spanning a skin in front of it. These prepara- 
tions were hardly finished when Bagqbakualanusi’uaé arrived in his 
boat, accompanied by his wife and his three children. One of these 
he left at the boat as a watchman, while the others went into the 
house. 

Then Tsd’/éna made them sit down close by the fire, their backs 
turned toward the skin which concealed the pit. When Bagqbakuala- 
nusi’uaé had settled down comfortably, and the meat was boiling in 
the large wooden kettle, he said: “ Noayaua, you know how every- 
thing happened in the beginning of the worid. Tell me what you 
know.”” Noayaua replied: “I shall tell you this ;” and beating the 
time with his dancing-stick he sang :— 


a 
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Mas tliqan’us, mas _ tliqan‘us ysnuyamtl’ qan’ts6 ts’6qtléma ? 
What of olden times, what of olden times shall I tell you of oldentimes my grandchildren ? 


Héim tligan’us, héim tliqan’us aai’yuypels utl a q’o/oqusuq. 
You of oldentimes, you of olden times cloud lay _on the mountain. 

When he had sung this spell twice, Baqbakudlanusi’uaé and his 
family began to slumber, and when he had sung it four times they 
slept sound and fast. Now Noayaua and Tsd’éna removed the skin 
and plunged them headlong into the pit. Twice Baqbakualanusi’uaé 
cried : “ Ham, ham!” then he was dead. When alli were dead, Noa- 
yaua tied a rope round their bodies, and pulled them out of the pit. 
The old cannibal’s body he cut into pieces, which he threw in all 
directions, singing :— 


Lesla'tlela Baqbakudlanusi/uaé s’atlats § beyua’num. 
In course of time, Bagqbakudlanusi’uaé, you will pursue the men. 


They were transformed into mosquitoes. The boy who had remained 
in the boat made his escape, and lives since that time in the woods. 

The same legend is told by the Kwakiutl of Fort Rupert, in the 
following form :— 

Nanoayaua went into the woods to hunt mountain goat. All of a 
sudden he descried a house which he had never seen before, although 
he had frequently passed this place. A woman by the name of Momi- 
na’ya stood in the door and called him to come in. She was the 
daughter of the mountain spirit, Kém6/yoé, and her husband was 
Baqbakuialanusi‘uaé, the cannibal. Nanoayaua was afraid, and did 
not dare to enter the house. But she said: “Come here! I wilt 
louse you.” When he stepped up to her and allowed her to take 
his head between her hands, she cried: “ Baqbakudlanusi‘uaé! come 
and eat him!” In vain he tried to free himself from her grasp, but 
when he heard the cannibal’s roaring voice he made a desperate 
effort, and tore himself from the woman’s grasp, but only after the 
loss of his hair. He ran away as fast as his feet could carry him. 
Baqbakuialanusi‘uaé pursued him, now running swiftly over the 
ground, now digging his way under the roots of the trees. When 
he had almost reached him, Nanoayaua spoke a magic spell, and a 
dense forest arose behind him, which obstructed the pursuer’s path. 
Thus he succeeded in reaching his home. He had hardly closed the 
door when Baqbakualanusi’uaé arrjved. Nanoayaua said to him: 
“Go home, and bring your wife with you. I have four children 
which you may eat.” The cannibal did as he was requested. Mean- 
while Nanoayaua dug a deep pit, in which he kindled a large fire, 
which he covered with stones. Then he killed one of his slaves and 
cut him up. He ordered his children to hide themselves outside the 
house. The pit he covered with boards, that were to be pulled away 
by the children from outside the house. When Bagqbakualanusi’uaé 
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and M6mina’ya arrived, they were offered a seat on these boards, and 
Nanoayaua served them the meat of the slave he had killed. Before 
the meal the cannibal performed a dance, while his wife beat the 
time with a stick. He danced in a squatting position; his hands 
trembled, he stretched his arms alternately to the right and to the 
left. Then he and his wife began devouring the meat. 

On a given sign, the children, who stood outside the house, pulled 
away the boards, and both the cannibal and his wife fell into the pit, 
where they were burned to death. The fire in the pit blazed up 
when they fell into it, for both were extremely fat. When they were 
burnt to ashes, Nanoayaua blew into the pit, and the ashes were 
transformed into mosquitoes. 

A second spirit of the cannibals lives in the lakes. His name is 
Baqbakua'latlé, and the Kwakiutl have the following tradition refer- 
ring to him: — 

Once upon a time there was a woman who had married the spirit 
Baqbakua'latlé, with whom she lived at the bottom of a lake. They 
had a son, whom they gave the name of his father. When he came 
to be grown up, he killed all people whom he met, tore out their 
eyes and fried them in the ashes of his fire. He enjoyed it to see 
them burst, and cried: ‘Ha! ha! Look, how my eyes burst!” 
Then he threw them into a basket. Besides, he cut the fingers, toes, 
and ears from the slain, and gathered them in separate baskets. 
Thus he killed all people except his uncle and the latter’s son. But 
after a while he longed for their eyes and fingers. One night he 
seized a spear and flung it at his uncle, who happened to stand in a 
dark corner of the house. Therefore he missed him, and the uncle 
in defence pierced Baqbakua‘latlé’s left side with a lance. The young 
man escaped, although severely hurt. The uncle said unto his wife: 
“ Now stay here ; I will pursue my nephew, and kill him.” He fol- 
lowed the track of blood left by the young man, and found him on 
the shore of a lake. There he lay dying, and the diver (a bird) 
stood by him and tried to cure him. The uncle stepped up to Bagq- 
bakua‘latlé and said: “ You wanted to kill me, but now you must 
die yourself.” When he raised the lance to kill him, Baqbakua’latlé 
asked him a few moments’ grace. He said: “ Do not kill me at once. 
First I will give you all my treasures.” He told him where his 
baskets were concealed, and then the uncle killed him and burnt his 
corpse. When he blew upon the ashes, they were transformed into 
mosquitoes. From the finest ashes originated the sunflies. Then 
he went to search for his nephew's treasures, and when he found the 
baskets, filled with the ears, fingers, toes, and with the fried eyes, 
he became a cannibal himself. 

Besides these spirits there is the crane, who can become the genius 
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of acannibal. Here is a tradition of the Wik’enoy which treats of 
the initiation of a young cannibal by this being, the Haoyhaoy : — 

M’dm’kiliky went into the woods to collect cedar bark. He had 
not been gone long when the spirit Haoyhaoy scented him. He 
smelled that the youth was clean and good, and rushed down upon 
him to carry him away. When W’dm’kiliky heard the flapping of 
the wings of the spirit, who had the shape of a crane, he almost 
fainted with fear. He hoped to recover his spirits by smoking a 
pipe of tobacco, but in vain. He fell down, and lay there like dead. 
The Haoyhaoy alighted upon him, and while the youth lay uncon- 
scious he infused him his spirit. 

M’dm’kiliky’s friends waited in vain for his return, and at last they 
went into the woods to look for him. They found him still uncon- 
scious. They sprinkled his face with cold water, but he did not 
awake. Then they carried him to the village, and took him into his 
father’s hut. When he saw the men carrying his son into his house 
he thought that he was dead, and cried for grief. Soon, however, 
he perceived that ™’6m/kiliky still breathed. He called the medi- 
cine-man, and entreated him to restore his son to health. The med- 
icine-man ordered him to sweep the house, and to strew the floor 
with sand, so that the feet should not touch the former floor. He 
carried the youth into the woods, and stayed there for four days. 
Then he returned. After four days more had elapsed, M’6m’kiliky 
returned also. The medicine-man had given him the name Moilt- 
yoa’oi. 

And now he sang of the Haoyhaoy. All of a sudden he madea 
jump and attacked his father, who sat on the opposite side of the fire. 
He wanted to devour him. Moatlyoa/oi wore a riug of red cedar 
bark on his head, which fell down when he jumped up, and covered 
his mouth when he was just about to bite his father. Thus he bit a 
piece out of the ring. The people who were assembled in the house 
to hear his song did not know what to do in order to quiet him. 
His grandfather took a large black blanket which he wrapped around 
Moatlyoa/oi’s head. In vain; he bit right through it. Then all the 
men escaped, for they feared to be attacked by the youth. When 
they stood on the street they heard him singing, and on peeping 
through the chinks of the walls they saw him climbing up the posts 
which carried the roof, and trying to crawl through the roof. Then 
they placed two watchmen by the side of the door, to prevent him 
from leaving the house, while the others climbed up on the roof and 
prevented him from removing the boards. When he quieted down, 
they picked up courage and entered the house. They threw a bear- 
skin over him, under which he crawled about on the floor. When 
the men tried to hold him, they found that he was as slippery as 
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a fish. Late in the evening he lay quiet, and the men did not know 
whether he was asleep or not. They made a jacket of cedar bark, 
and tried to put it on him, but he escaped. On the island Nalkuit- 
qoi'as (Mac Kjol Island) a number of women were curing salmon. 
He scented them, and rushed into the sea to devour them, but they 
escaped in a boat. 

At last Moatlyoa’oi recovered. He spoke to his father: “If I 
should try again to attack you, do not resist me. Then I shall do 
you no harm.” After a little.while he fell into another trance. He 
lay flat on the floor, his face turned downward. The men threw a 
net made of cedar bark over him, and tried to catch him. Some- 
times a man succeeded in putting his foot upon his neck, or to grasp 
his long black hair, but he succeeded in making his escape. He 
raced through the village, and bit whomsoever he saw. 

When he recovered, he asked his father to give him boiled fish oil 
when he should fall into a new trance. In a trance he was able to 
scent men on long distances. One day he scented a boat which was 
still far distant, and smelled that they had a heavy load of clams on 
board. 

By encountering these spirits, or the /a@m!'aa, another being of 
the class, men obtain the quality of being Ha@m'ats’a, that is, cannibal 
(derived from the root 4am, to eat). Not every man can become a 
Ham/ats’a; this being a privilege of certain gentes. Not every 
member of this gens, however, is a Ham/ats’a, but the dignity must 
be obtained by an initiation, the particulars of which I shall pres- 
ently describe. The initiation can take place in winter only during 
the Tseta’éya season. 

At this time of the year the inhabitants of the village assemble 
every night and sing four songs, accompanying the dance of the 
novice, who is surrounded by ten companions, called Sa'latlila, who 
carry rattles. When the dance is at an end, they leave the house 
where the festival is celebrated, always surrounding the novice ; 
they go all around the village, visiting every house. All of a sudden 
the novice disappears, and his companions say that he has flown 
away. Then his voice is heard in the woods, and everybody knows 
that he is now with the spirits. There he stays from one to five 
months, and the people believe that during this time he wanders all 
over the world. At the end of this term his voice is again heard in 
the woods. Birds are heard whistling on all sides of the village, and 
then the Indians prepare to meet the new Hiam/ats’a. The sound of 
the birds’ voices is produced by means of whistles, which are blown 
by the new Ham/ats’a and by those who were initiated at former 
occasions ; but they are kept a profound secret from all those who 
are not initiated. 
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The father of the young Ham/ats’a invites the inhabitants of the 
village to a feast. The guests sit down in the rear of the house, 
every one carrying a stick for beating time. Two watchmen, carry- 
ing arattle in shape of a skull, stand on each side of the door, and 
are occasionally relieved. A chief stands in the centre of the 
house, two messengers attending him. These he dispatches to the 
women of the gens of which the new Ham/’ats’a is a member, and 
they are ordered to dance. The interval until the women are 
dressed up and make their appearance is filled with railleries between 
the messengers. The one will say: “She will not come; when 
I brought her the message she was fighting with her husband.” 
The other one will answer: ‘Oh, you are lying! She is dressing 
herself up, and you will see how nice she looks!” As soon as the 
watchmen see her coming they begin swinging their rattles and then 
the guests begin singing and beating time with their sticks. The 
woman enters the house, and turning to the right goes around the 
fire until she arrives in the rear part of the house. Then the guests 
stop singing and beating time until the dance begins. In dancing, 
the woman first faces the singers ; then she turns to the left, to the 
fire, and to the right, and finally faces the singers again. She leaves 
the house by going along the left side of the fire. When the feast 
is almost at an end, a terrible noise is heard on the roof of the 
house, where the new Hiam/ats’a is dancing and whistling. Some- 
times he throws the boards forming the roof aside, and thrusts his 
arms into the house. Then he disappears again, and his whistles 
are heard in the woods. 

His father requests the men to assemble early in the morning, 
and they set out to meet the young Ham/ats’a in the woods. They 
take a long rope made of cedar bark, and, having arrived at an open 
place in the forest, lay it on the ground in form of a square. 
They then sit down inside the square, all along the rope, and sing 
four new songs, composed for the purpose. The two first ones are 
in a quick, binary measure, the third one in a five-part measure, 
and the last in a slow movement. One man dances in the centre 
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invites the women and the old men to a feast, which is celebrated in 
the house. All the men are painted black ; the women, red. The 
latter wear button-blankets, head-rings of cedar bark which is dyed 
red, and their hair are strewn with eagle-down. The men who are 
in the forest wear head-rings and necklets of hemlock branches. 
While they are singing and dancing the new Hiam/ats’a makes his 
appearance. He looks pale and thin, and his hair falls out readily. 
He wears three neck-rings, a head-ring, and arm-rings made of hem- 
lock branches, but no shirt and no blanket. He is immediately 
surrounded by his companions, and the men return to the village, 
singing the new songs. When the women hear them approaching, 
they come out of the house, and expect them on the street, dancing. 
They wish to please the new Ham/ats’a, for whosoever excites his an- 
g2r is at once attacked by him. He seizes his arm and bites a small 
piece of flesh out of it. It is said that in fact this is done with 
a sharp, bent knife, but I do not know whether this is true or not. 
At the end of the Tsa’/eya season the Ham/ats’a must recompense 
every single person whom he has bitten by a blanket or two, In the 
evening the people assemble in the house of the Ham/’ats’a’s father for 
singing and dancing. If anything should displease the Ham’ats’a, 
he rushes out of the house, and soon returns, carrying a corpse. His 
companions continue to surround him in all his movements. He 
enters the house and, turning to the right, goes around the fire until 
he arrives in the rear of the house. As soon as the old Ham/ats’a 
see the corpse they make a rush at it, and fight with each other for 
the flesh. They break the skull and devour the brains, and break 
the bones to get at the marrow. The companions cut large pieces 
from the body, and put them into the mouth of the young Ham/ats’a, 
who bolts them. At the end of this ceremony the father of the 
young Hiam/ats’a presents every one with bracelets of copper. 

The new Ham/ats’a dances four nights; twice with rings of hemlock 
branches, twice with rings of dyed cedar bark. Strips of cedar bark 
are tied into his hair, which is covered with eagle-down. His face 
is painted black; he wears three neck-rings of cedar bark, arranged 
in a peculiar way, and each of a separate design. Strips of cedar 
bark are tied around his wrists and ankles. He dances in a squat- 
ting position, his arms extended to one side, as though he were car- 
rying acorpse. His hands are trembling continually. First he ex- 
tends his arms to the left, then he jumps to the right, at the same 
time moving his arms to the right. His eyes are staring, and his 
lips protruding voluptuously. 

The Indians are said to prepare the corpses by laying them into 
the sea, and covering them with stones. The Catlo'ltq, who also 
practise the Ham/ats’a dances, make artificial corpses by sewing 
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dried halibut to the bones of a skeleton, and covering its skull with 
a scalp. 

The new Him/ats’a is not allowed to have intercourse with anybody 
but must stay for a whole year in his rooms. He must not work 
until the end of the following dancing season. The Ham/’ats’a must 
use a kettle, dish, and spoon of their own for four months after the 
dancing season is at an end; then these are thrown away, and they are 
allowed to eat with the other people. During the time of the win- 
ter dance, a pole called hams'pig is erected in the house where the 
Ham/ats’a lives. It is wound with red cedar bark, and made so that 
it can turn round. In winter, a dish of every meal that is cooked in 
the village must be sent to the Ham/ats’a. A number of boys must 
watch that this law is obeyed. He has the privilege to take what- 
ever he likes. 

I said before that, according to the mythology of the Kwakiutl, the 
laws and regulations of all the winter dances, as well as the institu- 
tion of the Ham/ats’a, were given to them by Manikila, the son of 
the deity. Several other traditions say that the ancestors of various 
gentes brought these ceremonies from heaven, when they descended 
to the earth in the shape of birds. In these traditions the custom 
of the winter dance is embodied in the rings of red cedar bark. I 
shall give here a few characteristic traditions of this kind. The 
first and the second were obtained from Malai'te, the chief of the 
Nayomkilis, a tribe of the Kwakiutl nation. 

Two eagles and their young descended from heaven, and alighted 
in Qiim’gate (near Cape Scott). There they took off their bird-skins, 
and became men. The name of the father was Na’laqdtau ; that of 
the mother, Anya’layuyoa ; and that of the young, L@laqa. They 
built a house, and continued to live in Qiim’qate. One day Lé'laga 
went sealing in his boat. When he sawa number of seals on a 
cliff he cautiously approached, and when he had come near enough 
he thrust his harpoon into one of the sleeping animals. It dived at 
once, and pulled the boat far out into the ocean. There it was trans- 
formed into an immense squid, which dragged the boat down into 
the sea, and killed L@laqa. He, however, after a short while, awoke 
to new life. He rose from the bottom of the sea, and flew as an 
eagle up to heaven. 

His parents believed that he was drowned, and mourned over him. 
They killed two slaves, and painted the posts of their house with 
their blood. Two others they tied up in front of the house. Then, 
all of a sudden, they saw an eagle soaring high in the air, and de- 
scending from the sun to their house. Soon they recognized their 
son, who carried a small box in his talons. He shook it, and they 
heard the rattling sound produced by the many things that were in 
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it. He wore a neck-ring made of red cedar bark. When he had 
alighted, he was transformed into the shape of a man, and the hearts 
of his parents rejoiced. They made a blazing fire, and he began to 
dance. Out of the box he took many whistles, with which he imi- 
tated the voice of the eagle, and he wore the large double mask 
Naqnakyakumtl (the inner face of which represents a man, while the 
outer represents an eagle). When the dance was finished, he in- 
vited all the neighboring tribes to a feast. He had a large dish, 
formed like a squid, which was constantly full of fish-oil, no matter 
how much was taken from it. Lélaqa became the ancestor of the 
gens which bears his name. 

The following story refers, also, to the ancestor of a gens of the 
Nayomkilis : — 

H@'likilikila descended from heaven, wearing a neck-ring of red 
cedar bark. He built a house and lighted a large fire. When the 
house was completed, a woman called Létlema'ya rose from under 
the ground. He spoke to her: “ You shall be my sister, and live 
with me in my house.” Henceforth they lived in two opposite cor- 
ners of the house. One day Hé@'likilikila asked his sister to follow 
him to a place in front of the house, where he wanted to show his 
strength. They sat down on two large stones, and he ordered his 
slave to bring a large bowlder. He seized it, and flung it far into the 
sea. After a little while the bowlder rose again, and swam on the 
water. 

At night he invited many people, and he and Létlema’ya per- 
formed a dance. He was the first to dance, while Létlema’ya beat 
the time. He carried a short stick, which he flung upon his guests 
while dancing. It struck and killed ten people. 

The Kwats’é’noy (a tribe on the west coast of Vancouver Island, 
of Kwakiutl lineage) had heard of Hé@likilikila’s neck-ring, and 
wished to have it. They launched their boats, and proceeded to Hé’- 
likilikila’s house. They hoped to take him by surprise, and arranged 
so as to arrive in the dark. They listened at the wall of the house, 
and found him asleep. Then a young man tried to enter the 
house and to steal the neck-ring; but scarcely had he opened the 
door when he fell down, and a magic spell compelled him to cry 
aloud and to run around the house. H@‘likilikila rose from his bed, 
stepped up to the door, and said: “ Why do you come to steal my 
neck-ring? Ask me for it, and I shall give it you.” Then the 
Kwats’é’noy asked him: “Oh, have mercy on that young man. Do 
not kill him. We sent him out to steal your ring.” Hé'likilikila 
went back, fetched the ring, and gave it to the young man, who was 
at once sound and well. The Kwats’@noy carried the ring home, 
and since that day they dance the winter dance, Tsétsa’éya. 
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Another day Litlema’ya began to dance, while Hé'likilikila beat 
the time. She wore the head of a mink as a head ornament. 
While dancing she suddenly exclaimed: “ Mama, mama, ma’!” and 
H@ikilikila fell down dead. Létlema’ya had killed him by her cry. 
Soon, however, she restored him to life, and H@likilikila began a 
dance in his turn, while Létlema’ya beat the time. He flung his 
stick upon her, and at once blood flew from her mouth and she died. 
After a short while, however, he restored her to life. Then he 
threw his stick so high into the air that it never returned. 

In concluding this brief review of the lore of the Kwakiutl con- 
nected with their dances, we have to compare their customs and tra- 
ditions with those of the neighboring tribes. The custom of the 
winter dances prevails, though in a modified form, among the Salish 
tribes of the Sound of Georgia. The ceremony of cannibalism is 
not practised by them, the Catloltq (Comox) alone having adopted 
it from their neighbors, the Lekwiltoy, a tribe of Kwakiutl lineage, 
with whom they have intermarried. They call the cannibal even by 
its Kwakiutl name, Ham/ats’a. It is only among the tribes of Kwa- 
kiutl lineage, the Bilqulaand Tsimpcian, that this cannibalism is prac- 
tised to any great extent. Linguistic researches show that the Bil- 
qula are of Salish lineage, and that they have separated from the 
tribes of the Sound of Georgia. As the latter do not practise this 
custom, it may safely be assumed that the Bilqula adopted it from the 
Kwakiutl. They call the Ham/ats’a E/agd't/a, and the winter dance 
Tsa/éya Sisauky'’. I have not found the tradition of Baqbakudlanus/’- 
uaé among them, but it is their custom to perform at the initiation 
of the young Elaqd’tla a very remarkable dance, which presents the 
legend of the Ham/aa, — or, as they call it, the S’atlpst’a (from at/p, 
to eat), — a spirit with an enormous mouth and dilated nostrils, com- 
ing at the call of the Elaqd’tla out of the woods, and becoming his 
genius. The Tsimpcian, the northern neighbors of the Kwakiutl, 
have similar customs. They have the following legend regarding 
the origin of cannibalism :— 

Once upon a time a man went mountain-goat hunting. On the 
mountains he met a white bear, and pursued it. After a long time 
he got near enough to fly his arrow and hit him in the side. The bear 
continued to run away from the hunter and at last he came to a steep 
rock, which opened and let him enter. After a short while a man came 
out of the rock and invited the hunter to follow him. In the moun- 
tain he found a large house, and he was led to a seat at the right 
hand of the entrance. He saw four groups of people in the house. 
In one corner were the Mé@itla; in the second the Nd‘otlam, who de- 
voured dogs; in the third the Wihalait’, the cannibals ; and in the 
fourth the Cimhalai’det. The Mé@itla and the Cimhalai/det were in 
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great fear of the other two groups. Three days the hunter stayed 
in the mountain, the three days were, however, three years for those 
living on earth. Then the man sent him back, and told him to do in 
his village as he had seen the people doing in the mountain. He 
was conveyed home, and on awaking found himself on the top of a 
tree. He saw the people of the village, and slid down from the tree 
on his back. He made a rush upon a man and devoured him ; then 
he killed another one and tore him to pieces. At last, however, 
the people succeeded in taking hold of him, and they restored him 
to health by means of magic herbs. When he had recovered, he 
taught them the dances of the four groups of people whom he had 
seen in the mountain, and since that time the dances Mé‘itla, N6/o- 
tlam, Wihalait’, and Cimhalai/det are performed every winter by the 
Tsimpcian. 

It is difficult to decide whether the Tsimpcian or the Kwakiutl 
were the first to practise this custom. To answer this question it 
would be necessary to study the folk-lore of the Tsimpcian of the 
interior. The custom is not practised by the Tlingit and Haida, but 
seems to obtain, to a certain extent, among the tribes of the west 
coast of Vancouver Island. Its origin and development are still ob- 
scure, but it is to be hoped that a further study of the folk-lore and 
language will clear up many doubtful points. 


Franz Boas. 
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SONGS OF THE HEUCKA SOCIETY. 


Tue Hegucka Society is composed of men who have distinguished 
themselves in war. Sometimes a boy is admitted to the society in 
the place of his father. It was in this way that Mr. Francis La 
Fléche became a member. He furnished the writer with several 
songs, and aided him in the revision of others. 

There is often a difference between the words of the song as sung, 
and the same words as merely spoken. The alphabet used is that of 
the Bureau of Ethnology. 

I. Song about the Hegucka feast. 
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U'-ha® gé-te ni™-de go! U’-ha™ géte ni™-de ge! 
What is thiscollec- isdone indeed What is thiscollec- isdone indeed (?) 
boiled tion boiled _—ition 
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Hin-da_ kiu-ge, ni”-de go! U’-ha" géte ni™-de go! 
See! myfriend it is indeed What is this collection is done indeed 





Ha-ya-ha+ Hin-da ku-ge ni”-de go! Ha-ya-ha+ 
See! my friend it is indeed 


Three words differ from the spoken language: go, for aga u (?); 
ge, probably the same; ku-ge, Omaha notation of the Winnebago 
tca-ko-r6, my friend. 

II. Song dictated by Fred Merrick. Mr. Joseph La Fléche gave 
the theme, “‘ When Wakanda says that I shall not be, I shall not be.” 


A*gifi'-ge e-ha-ma (As spoken, A"¢gifi’ge, é ama). 
A*-gifi'-ge e-ha-ma, 
A*-gifi'-ge, e-ha-ma, 
Wa-kan’-da a®-gifi/-ge e-ha-ma, 
A*ifi’-ge. 
E+-ga-he+-gau+! (+ marks a prolonged sound.) 


III. Song, given by Fred Merrick. Theme: “That one causes 
me to be known by Wakanda. Heqaga causes me to be known by 
Wakanda.” Heqaga, or Elk, was a brave Omaha who had died with- 
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out fearing death. Through him Wakanda would hear about the 
singer. 


1. Ga-gi® Wa-kan-dau That-unseen-one by-Wakanda. 


1-ba-ha™-bi-a"-ze +! Causes-me-to-be-known ! i} 
Cé-gi® Wa-kan-dau That-visible-one by-Wakanda. 
{-ba-ha”-bi-a"-ce+! 


Cé¢i® Wa-kan-dau 
[-ba-ha”-bi-a"-ge +! 

Ga-gi® Wa-kan-dau 
f-ba-ha”-bi-a"-ge +! 
E+! wit! 


2. He-qa-ga cti Wa-kan-dau Elk too by-Wakanda 
[-ba-ha”-bi-a"-ge + ! Causes-me-to-be-known ! 
Cé-¢gi® Wa-kan-dau 
1-ba-ha”-bi-a"-ce +! 
Ga-gi® Wa-kan-dau 
f-ba-ha”-bi-a®-ge +! 
E+! 


The idea of the first verse is, “ Without any one to teach you 
bravery, you would fear to see (something).” And that of the sec- 7 
ond, “ Do you say that you fear to look at the Dakotas because they | 
gave me two horses?” 


IV. Ki-cta-wa-gu’s song. Dictated by Fred Merrick. } 


1. Wa-ga"™-ze gifi’-ge té, 2. Ca-a™ gafi-kd cafi’-ge 
Na” -¢a-pa-bi e-het+! Na”™-ba a®-‘i-ba — 
Wa-ga™-ze gifi’-ge té’, Ca-a™ gafi-kaé cafi’-ge 
Na” -ga-pa'-bi e-he+! Na”™-ba a®-‘i-ba — 
Na”-¢a-pa-bi, na™-¢a-pa-bi, Na”-¢a-pd-bi, na™-ga-pa-bi, 
Na”-ga-pd-bi, e-dé-ca-bi. Na” -¢ga-pa-bi, e-dé-ca-bi. 
He-e+-got! He+-e+-cot+! 


V. Song of Wajide agi". Written by Frank La Fléche. Music 
by Professor Szemelenyi, to whom Frank La Fléche sung the song. 


It refers to one who was wounded in battle. He says :— . 
“I™d4di ij4je gadé magi™i-gi! Wajide agi” ijifi'ge ¢é 
My father his _ pronouncing walk ye Sting he has his son it is he 
name wt ’ 


ha, ecétai. Dadiha, i®c‘4ge amd gigisi¢gdi ha.” 
-, you shall say O father old men the pi. subj. — . 
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It is sung thus :— 


1. Hi*-da-di ga-de+ ma”-gi"-gat+go! Hi-e-gee+! 
Hi" -da-di ga-de+ ma”-gi®-gat+! 
Hi”-da-di ga-de+ ma™-gi"-ga+go! Hi-e-ge-e+! 
Za-dé ma”-gi"-gi! Hi™-da-di+, hi™-c‘d-ge ha-ma-ga" 
Zi-gi-sig a-mé-e-cé! Hi-¢ o+-¢! 


2. Ga-de+ ma*-gi”-ge-¢é. Hi-¢-ge-e-co+! 
Wa-ji-de a-gi"+ hi-jifi-ge+ hi®-gi"+-ga-ba+-da" 
Hi”-da-di+ ga-de+ ma™-gi"+-gegé. Hi¢+-cee+! 
Za-de+ ma”-gi-ga! Hi"-da-di+, hi"-c‘d-ge ha-md-ga" 
Zi-gi-it+-si-gé a+-me+-go! He+-ce+-go! 


VI. Song in honor of Uha"-qafiga. He was slain in a fight with 
the Dakotas, after he had joined the Hegucka. A survivor composed 
this song, of which the words in the spoken language are as fol- 
lows : — 


Agef té ugdama. I regret that I have come back (alive) 
Uha"-jafi'ga, i"c‘4ge ama O Uha"-safiga, the aged men, 
Cigisigai (yi'ji) za‘e atidgai. When they think of you, make a sud- 
den uproar (calling your name), 
(Ada®) agei té ugdama. (Therefore) I regret that I have come 
back (instead of dying as you did). 


The same song, in singing notation : — 


Ha-gei té gui-a-mé! U-ha"-ya® yafi'-ga, hi®-c'4-ge a-md4 
Ha-ggi té gi-a-mé! Zi-gi-si-gal, z4-‘e 4-i-4-ti-a-gal ! 
Ha-gei té ¢ti-a-mé ! E+4-gg¢i té ¢i-a-mé! 

Ha-gei té gu-a-mé |! Hi-e gé-e-6! 


Hi-e-ce-e+o+-€! (<, crescendo.) 


Sung by Frank La Fléche. Recorded by Professor Szemelenyi. 
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VII. Supposed to be sung by a man who addresses his kindred 
and other friends. The words of this song, if spoken, would be as 
follows : — 

A™ba géona" afigija"bai-gi! See me, your kinsman, only for to-day! 
Hegicka té téqi édega”, The Hegucka is a difficult thing, 
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daxe ta mifike! but I will undertake it! 
A™ba géona® afigija"bai- See me, your kinsman, only for to-day ! 
ga! 


The same song, in singing notation. The first line is sung by 
one man, then all join him in singing the rest. 


1. A”-ba-¢é-ona"-ya™ aifi’-gi-{ ja"-ba-i-gd ! 

A”-ba-gé-ona"-ya™ afi’-gi-i ja™-ba-i-ga ! 
Afi-gi-i 3a” ba-i-ga ! 

A”-ba-gé- dna"-ya™ afi’-gi-{’ ja”-ba-i-ga ! 
Hi-<€ gé-e+-0+-e! 


2. Hé-gu-cka te té-qi é-de,dd-xe ta mifi-ké! 
Afi’-gi-{ ya"’-ba-i-ga ! 
A”-ba-gé-ona"-ya™ aii’-gi-i ja"’-ba-i-ga ! 
Het+-go! Het+-go! 
F. Owen Dorsey. 





A TETON DAKOTA GHOST STORY. 


BY GEORGE BUSHOTTER. 


Ehan’ni wicdéti Ske. Lend oyate yin wandse aya ¢anké 

Longago manylodges itis said These people the as a een - because 

oyate dtapi. Wanda yakél étipi éan saernny — éyapdha 

people were many Now in that they camped when proclaiming 
manner there for a night 
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au, yeydpi ske. Na, Thokata pté otd kte rly 


was coming they say that itis said And In future buffalo many will 


Wahetye un Pe, eya iwdhowi¢aydpi. Na wana than] 

On guard be “he sent word to them aboutit And now far 
yapi xin lebanl’ koskdlaya wan wikdskalay4 lila wasté-la 
they 


the at this time young man one young woman very pretty small 


went 


na yuzin kta in yeyas’ Sun’kawakan’ atkiku yin 


and a = hold of , will wished though horses her father the 
er (= marry 
ku sni ehanjanS yuzin kte ni yeydpi éanké  iila 
ae if thereafter he pu shall not _ they said that because very 
éantési¢in - héktakiya _ikigla. Yiin’kan aké  igldkapi 
was dis- back again he had gone back And again they broke up 
pleased camp 
na iyayapi ¢ehan’ sun’kawakan’ lila wastéste iyéwi¢ayapi 
and they had just then horse very good ones he found them 
gone 


éanké akan’ yanyin’ na hééés e¢cél! ydyanyin’ na wana 
because on he sat and it happened so ee and now 


otiwota yin él gli. vara tipi wail éna_han’ 


deserted ‘ntl the there he came back there stood 
ing Pp’ 
éa wanyayn’ka tka wand makd iydkpaza dya ¢anké “Itd, 
and no he saw it but now earth dark onit it became because Well, 


more 


léna_ _=—si&« 8 munya yanyé,” e¢in’ na wand tipi é 
here though I lie perhaps (in thought) ann + and now lodge there 


ikhiyela u. Yin’kan tipi yin one wani¢in na_ titdhepiyda 
near to it he was And lodge the it had none and a 


coming 


dtaya mak4 ondspe e¢é un akdatapi ¢anké  yéka til yé Sni 


entire ground dug into only with it wascovered because how intothe he did 
squares with dirt lodge not go 


tka akés’ til iydya. Yiin’kan timdhél ¢anjdb’ _pasiatapi 


but again into the he had And within the lodge four posts were driven 
lodge gone into the 
tka tdku yin slolyé Sni tka wanyanl’ étiinwe ogni itdkab 
but what the » did not but up above he looked not before 
now 


wan'éag ¢éti na hehan’ oZan'Zan ¢anké wanyanl’ arn st 
suddenly he A and then it was light because up above 


Yiin/kan wi¢dgnakapi wan’ ps Yiin’/kan ektd étiinwan. Yiin’kan 
And a burial scaffold one And there he looked And 
win'yan wan unphan’ hinské ¢uwignayd iin’ ¢a_ kil ahitiinwan. 
woman one female elk teeth in around her chest she as(?) down she gazed 

rows and back wore 
Yiin’kan koSkdlaya yin wan'éag iyéyiya) Na wand hél téhan 
And young man the suddenly he pennies And now there a one 
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uy’, Na wand akiliante yini¢a ¢anké letin’, “Itd, pté 
he was And now he wes ceerad almost because be thought Well _ buffalo 


dle bla yanyé,” ecin’. = — wi he¢iya, “ Loya¢in 


I I go pains (in he said as fol- are 
seek thought) thought lows to him contin 
yehé 9in pang monday xD akan’ iglotayin na heyatakiya 
you said the on you siton and back to the 

that _ your own bluffs 

lé  inhan’, téksa pté ean’ @l niupi yinhan, éhan 

you go when byand buffalo some they come to when among them 
by you 

iyéniciyin’ na tukté iydétan wasté yin hé yad na aydyé na hanyé 

pa and which exceedingly good the that = and ven being it and a piece 


éeydundin’ na mfye tokéya wandgi waémiyé¢ignayin’ kte,” eya 


you penst oe a and me first ghost you put it down for me shall said she 
stic 


Canké ho wanas’ hé¢es iydya) Yiin’kan wand paha okiksa 


Because now it happened he had gone And now hill cut in two 
(= a valley) 


han wan él ogna u. Yiin’/kan pteé “ve wan naiing’ 


stood one there in he was coming And buffalo one running 
au éanké éna indzin yin i¢iin’han in’yanyapi iD wicéhan 
was comi because there he stood the while they ran among them 
(collective there 
Siing-in'yankiye yin i¢in’han éwa¢inksdpa ¢a hé¢ena wan'cag 
he made his horse run the while he sation’ his situa- as so then suddenly 


wanZzi 6 na phatin na agli. bebe sre win'yan —— AD 


one he wounded and cutitup and tookit woman 
home 


hanyé éeiim’ $i éanké e¢in’. Yiin’kan win'yan in 
part to roast commanded because he did it And woman the 


makata hu gleliyéla glihéi¢iya, €anké yus‘in’yeya 
to the legs (with) leggins striped she made herself fall sud- therefore he was scared 
ground with beads denly on her feet 
tka wandgi yin he¢fya, “Komakipe ni,” eciya. 
but ghost the said that (= the following) Fear me not she said it to 
ao nakun’ take¢cin’ na eyé Sni itékab, wandgi yin slolya 
also what he and hen est not before ghost the she knew it 
thought 
Ske. Ho héées wana hiin’yu iydyapi xi ‘e¢cél! yapi kt4 yeydpi 
it is said I Ithappened now their a 2 lla so they go_—_—rwill oy 
tka wanagi win’yan yin leya, “An'pa éan éunti na 
but ghost woman the — Day-time while we — ~y lodge and 


hanhépi ¢an’ iglaka unyin’ kte,” e¢iya ¢anké hééés 
bight when striking the tent we go will she saidto because it happened 
(or migrating) him 
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hanhépi _ ehan’ iglaka yapi. Yin’kan win’/yan yin 

night at that time striking the tent they went And woman the 
(or migrating) 

phamahél e¢é mani na jdhanni takuni eyé Sni, hi yin 

as always she and never nothing shesaidit not legs the 


tan‘in’ Sni nains’ dpe sni mani Ske. Na widasa 


visible not or makinga noise not shewalked itissaid And man 


aes 


tanmahél taku awdcin yin — in — 1H) sloly4 ke. 


within the body what he thought the she knew it it is 
about said. 


Ho hein’ wandagi 1 taku oyds‘in slolydpi ske. amy mney 
I Therefore ghost what all they know it p. 


tatéyanpd kta ¢an’ wandagi *i slolyA Ske, na “—— nain$ 
the wind blow will when ghost knowsit itis and or 
said 


wayin’yan ukiyin kta éan slolyA Ske. Na wandgi yin  ohanl’ 


heavy thunder-clouds will when knowsit itissaid And ghost the at what time 


draw near 
taté éan’na lila wiyuskin’ ske. Na hé¢él omanihan’pi tka 
wind when very is glad itissaid And devel they a Coney but 


oydte yin iyéwicaydpi sni e¢él’ oon mi 4 we — 
people the they did not find them so 
i¢4ga. Ho hééél wandgi yin ins eyd + duit unyun’pi min ve 


he became in that ghost the they too how we live 
manner p+ 4 


un'pi Ske. 
they live it is said. 


NOTE. 


The foregoing story has been edited by the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, 
in order to make the Dakota words conform as far as possible to the 
Riggs alphabet, as given in “Smithsonian Contributions to Knowl- 
edge,” vol. iv., 1852. The inverted letters, d, 4,3, are “sonant- 
surds,” described by Mr. Dorsey in his paper on Siouan Phonology 
in the Smithsonian Report for 1883. 


TRANSLATION. 


In the olden time there was once a large village. The people 
were many because they killed the buffalo. When they camped for 
the night, a man used to go through the camp as a crier, saying, 
“There will be many buffalo. Be on the alert!” When they had 
gone in this manner for a long time, there was a young man who 
wished to marry a beautiful young girl; but as they said that he 
should not marry her unless he gave her father some horses, he 
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became displeased and abandoned the tribe. Just as they struck the 
tents the next morning the young man found very fine horses, one of 
which he mounted, and thus he returned to the deserted camping 
site. He saw there a solitary lodge and, as night was coming on, he 
thought, “ Well, perhaps I shall lie here, though (it is not exactly 
suitable ?).” 

He approached the lodge, but he found that it had no entrance, 
and it was covered half way up all around with square pieces of sod. 
By and by, he managed to get inside. Four posts had been driven’ 
into the ground. He lighted a fire, and looked up. A burial scaf- 
fold was there! On the scaffold was a woman, around whose chest 
and back were rows of teeth of the female elk. She looked down, 
and immediately the young man recognized her. He dwelt with her 
for a long time, as she became his wife. At length, when he had 
almost starved to death, he thought, “ Well, I will go to hunt a buf- 
falo.” 

He did not speak aloud. And the ghost said, “ You said that you 
were hungry. Mount your horse and ride back to the bluffs. By 
and by, when you meet some buffalo, rush in among them and shoot 
the fattest one. Bring the meat home, roast a piece on a stick, and 
serve me with my share before you eat.” 

He departed according to her instructions. He reached a valley, 
where he met a herd of buffalo. He made his horse run among 
them, killed one, cut up the body, and carried it home. He roasted 
the piece, as he had been commanded. Then the woman slipped 
down from the scaffold, alighting on her feet. Her leggins had rows 
of beadwork on them. The young man was alarmed, but the ghost 
said, “Fear me not.” The ghost knew what he thought before he 
could say a word. 

Then they said that they would go just as their mothers had gone, 
but the ghost woman said to him, “‘ Let us pitch the tent during the 
day, and travel by night.” So they traveled at night. The woman 
walked with her head covered, never saying anything ; her legs were 
invisible, and she made no noise as she walked. When the man 
thought about anything, the ghost knew all, though he did not speak 
of it. 

Therefore the ghosts know all things. The ghost knows when the 
wind will blow, and when there will be rain or heavy thunder clouds. 
The ghost is very glad when there is going to be a wind. 

And thus did the man and his ghost wife travel about, but the peo- 
ple did not find them ; and finally the man himself became a ghost. 

It is said that the ghosts also live (and act) just as we do. 

F. Owen Dorsey. 
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PONKA STORIES, TOLD BY TIM POTTER, OR BIG 
GRIZZLY BEAR, IN 1872, AT PONKA AGENCY, 
DAKOTA TERRITORY. 


Prophecies. — At atime when the Ponkas had no food, Horse-with- 
yellow-hair prayed to Wakanda (the Great Mysterious Power) on the 


hill beyond Stony Butte,! and said, “‘ There are many buffalo. Go and 


see. This is what Wakanda says.” They departed, and only one 
man returned. He said, “ All the Ponkas have been killed.” Then 
Smoke-maker prayed and sang, prophesying, “To-morrow they will 
return. Wakanda says so.” And his prophecy was fulfilled. 

A man prophesied that the Dakotas would steal White Eagle’s 
horse. Bare Legs had a presentiment of his death. He saw his 
spirit covered with blood upon a hill; and four days after, May 3, 
1872, he was slain. Bird Head lost a brother, to whom Knows-the- 
land prophesied thus: “O friend, the Dakotas will kill you!” 
Smoke-maker had a drum. One summer day, when it was out-of- 
doors, it began to beat when no one was near it. So Smoke-maker 
meditated and prophesied, saying, ‘Twenty-two Pawnees shall be 
killed.” In the fight that ensued, Big Head was wounded in the 
neck. The Pawnees were defeated, and the infant son of Smoke- 
maker was brought to the battle-field, where his feet were placed on 
the necks of two Pawnees: hence his name, Na®-ba’wa-ta™, 7rod on 
two. This occurred in 1857. 

Sleight of Hand. — One day Whip, a head chief, said, “I am going 
to make the sun blue.” And he did so. Then he said, “I am going 
to pull out some of the hair of the man in the moon.” He held up 
his hands to show that he had no hair in them. Then he began to 
sing. Suddenly he had some bloody hair in each hand. Ga-ji'-de 
ma™-gi" and a great many others were witnesses. 

Once, when the Ponkas were destitute of food, Buffalo Bull, the 
father of Grizzly Bear’s Ear, said, “I will use magic.” His wife 
replied, “Please do so.” So he made a pile of earth about two 
feet high, and shot four arrows into it. A large deer was then slain, 


furnishing them with plenty to eat. 
F. Owen Dorsey. 


1 A prominent landmark, about seven miles back from the Missouri and the Agency. 
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ABSTRACTS OF OMAHA AND PONKA MYTHS. 


Tue author began these abstracts in a series of letters to “The 
American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal” of Chicago. These 
myths were dictated to the author by the Indians in their own lan- 
guage, the Zegiha. They will be published by the Bureau of Eth- 
nology in “Contributions to North American Ethnology. Vol. VI. 
The Zegiha Language. Part I. Myths, Stories, and Letters.” The 
Rabbit myths were described in the “ American Antiquarian,” vol. 
viii. No. 5 (September, 1886), pp. 285, 286. These were followed by 
the Ictinike and Coyote myths, in vol. viii. No. 6 (November, 1886), 
pp. 366, 368. 

The last article in vol. ix. No. 2 (March, 1887), pp. 95-97, con- 
tained accounts of The Orphanas a Rabbit, The Orphan and the 
Water Monster with Seven Heads, The Orphan and the Buffalo- 
woman, and The Corn-woman and the Buffalo-woman. 

He who sticks a plume in his hair, or, Hi"qpé-aggé, was the young- 
est son of a couple who had lost all their other sons in contests with 
some bad men who possessed magic power. The magic piume 
caused its wearer to avenge the deaths of his brothers. The first 
day, the contestants climbed poles. Hi"qpé-aggé won, and killed the 
first bad man. The next day, they tried swings, and though the hero 
was assigned one with broken cords, he escaped falling by means of 
his plume; and the bad man who used the strong swing was killed 
by a fall. The third day, he won a race. Then only one bad man 
remained. As he did not appear on the next day, Hi"qpé-dggé went 
in search of him. 

On the way he met a beautiful woman, who was the bad man in 
another shape. She deceived the hero, making him recline with his 
head in her lap, and go to sleep. While he was asleep, she took hold 
of his ears and pulled them. Then she removed the magic plume. 
Hi®qpé-aggé became a mangy dog. The bad man stuck the plume in 
his own hair, and took the dog to a large village. The man said that 
he was Hi"qpé-dggé, and, as that hero had become famous, the chief 
gave him his eldest daughter for a wife. The chief's second daugh- 
ter was kind to the dog, though her sister and the bad man wished 
the dog killed. The bad man was always unsuccessful in bringing 
game home; but the dog always killed one of the larger animals. 
On the removal of the village, the dog had the power of speech 
restored to him, and he told the girl to make a sweat-lodge for him. 
When the lodge was uncovered, behold, he was a handsome man. 
He married the girl, and when he reached the village where the bad 
man was he snatched the plume from him, and stuck it in his own 
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hair. When he kicked the bad man, the latter became a mangy 
dog, that was killed at once by order of the chief. The hero was 
very useful to the tribe, bringing in much game. Then the widow 
of the bad man said to her sister, “Let us have your husband 
together.” But the wife reminded her of her former cruelty to 
him. After a while the hero returned with his wife to his own 
country. The elder sister followed them, though not invited. 
When they reached his father’s lodge, behold, the parents were very 
poor, and the crows had picked out their eyes. The sister-in-law 
restored their sight, and was rewarded by being made the wife of 
Hingpé-ageé. 

The Chief's Son and the Thunders. — The chief's son had been lazy, 
but he had a vision, which caused him to make up a war-party. 
They met an aged Thunder-man, whom they did not recognize, and 
who seemed very poor. He rewarded their kindness by giving the 
leader an otter-skin bag and a club that could make thunder. The 
leader sent out scouts each day, charging them not to molest any of 
their “‘ Grandfathers” whom they might encounter. The first day, 
the men attacked a buffalo, and one of their number was killed. The 
second day they attacked a big wolf, with a like result. The third day 
a grizzly bear slew one of them. The fourth day they came to the 
End-of-the-Sky, where there was a chasm, into which the perpendic- 
ular sky descended and then ascended at very short intervals. All 
leaped across but one man, who was carried down into the chasm by 
the descending sky! By and by they came in sight of a mountain, 
on which was a dense cedar forest, and smoke issued from the sum- 
mit. The scouts were four days in finding the cave near the top. 
As they entered they found an aged man, with a large head covered 
with white hair. This was a Thunder-man. He had three brothers. 
One had red hair, another had yellow hair, and the last one had 
green hair. They brought home a black bear, a buffalo bull, and a 
dead man. They gave the visitors the bear and buffalo for their 
dinner. After the meal, the first old man called on the young chief 
to tell his adventures. 

As the young man demurred, the old man said that he would tell 
amyth. So he began telling about four old Thunder-men with large 
heads, to whom a party of Indians had come, referring to himself and 
his brothers. Then the young man said that he would tell a myth. 
So he told about a chief who had a lazy son, giving his own adventures 
up to the time when they entered the cave. After this all went to 
sleep. But the leader warned his followers to “sleep with one eye 
open.” By and by, when all were thought to be sound asleep, the 
leader, peeping through a hole in his robe, saw the first old man rise 
slowly and peer towards the visitors. He hada club or some other 
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weapon in his hand, and just as he was about to attack the Indians 
their leader sprang to his feet, whirled his magic club around his 
head four times, making thunder, which killed all four of the Thun- 
der-men! Then he ordered his men to take the four scalps entire, 
without marring them. On the way back he rescued the four men 
who had been killed by the End-of-the-Sky and the animals. All his 
warriors received garments made of human scalps. Finally, the 
young leader was made the head chief over several tribes. 

The Chief’s Son, the Snake-woman, and the Thunders. —The 
young man made three attempts to drink at a spring, but was scared 
away on seeing a snake appear above the surface of the water. The 
fourth time that he approached, he saw a beautiful woman, who mar- 
ried him. She was the Snake-woman. She gave him a ring, telling 
him to take his meals apart from the rest of his tribe, and before 
eating he should place the ring beside him, calling on her. When 
he did this she appeared ; but after the meal she vanished. This 
was done four times. On the fourth day, she was discovered by one 
of her husband’s family, and from that time she remained with him. 
Subsequently, on learning of his love for another woman, she dis- 
appeared. The husband traced her to the spring and beyond it. An 
aged man, who was “ mysterious,” gave the young man ragged cloth- 
ing, a cap which rendered the wearer invisible, a “ striking weapon,” 
and a lame horse. He told him how to find his wife, and what 
to do to her and to others. Closing his eyes, the young man crossed 
a wide stream at one stride! There he found a lodge, where some 
bad Thunder-men lived. They preyed on the human race. The 
youth alarmed them by hitting them when invisible, then appear- 
ing and vanishing at will. Finally, he made them promise him to 
eat animals instead of people, under a severe penalty. When he 
reached the village where the Snake-woman was, he found that she 
had married again. So he killed her and all the people in the 
village by brandishing his magic weapon. Returning to the Thun- 
der-men, he found that they still ate human beings. So he ban- 
ished them from this earth, sending them into the upper world, 
where they serve men by sending cooling rains and storms in hot 
weather. On his return home he married the woman of whom his 
first wife had been jealous. He was killed during an attack on his 
village. But there is much more of the myth, which was forgotten 
by the informant. 

Two-faces and the Twin Brothers. — A man’s wife became enceinte. 
Her husband told her not to look at any visitor who came to the 
lodge in his absence ; so when a two-faced being came, she sat with 
her face to the back of the lodge. She did so three days in succes- 
sion. On the fourth day, as the Two-faces was departing, she turned 
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her head, and saw him. The sight killed her at once. Two-faces 
cut her open, extracted the twins, leaving one at the lodge and tak- 
ing the other to the forest, to be raised by ground-mice. The broth- 
ers met when they were large enough to use the bow. They had 
several adventures. Their father told them not to visit a certain 
spring. As soon as he departed, the wild brother persuaded the 
other one to accompany him to the spring, where they found many 
rattlesnakes. They cut off the tails, made a bundle, and carried 
them home, where they put them around the entrance to the lodge. 
When the father returned, he made them restore the tails to the 
snakes. Then he told them not to goneararavine. They disobeyed 
him, and found there an old woman, making pottery. This “ Grand- 
mother ”’ resembled the “ Old Man of the Sea,” in Sindbad the Sail- 
or’s story. One of the boys took her on his back to carry her home. 
When they arrived, they could not get her off! They tickled her, 
but in vain. At last they hit her in the hollow of the back with a 
stone hammer. Their father, on his return, made them take the 
old woman back to the ravine. The third day, they went to a tree 
on a high point of land. It contained the nest of a Thunder-bird, 
in which were four young birds. One brother climbed the tree, and 
threw the birds down, after asking each one what its name was. 
When the fourth bird was thrown down, the tree shot up to a great 
height, carrying the youth almost out of hearing. The other brother 
struck the tree with a stone hammer, and pronounced certain magic 
words, causing the tree to resume its former size. The boys took 
the birds home, but the lightning in and around the lodge so alarmed 
the father that he made them restore the birds to the nest. The 
adventures of the fourth day were not obtained. 

The Brothers, Sister, and Red Bird. — There were four brothers, 
who dwelt by themselves. Three went hunting one day, leaving the 
youngest to take care of the lodge. He hurt his foot with a splinter, 
which he drew out, and wrapped in some fine buffalo hair, laying the 
bundle at the side of the lodge. He then went for water. On his 
return, he heard a child crying in the lodge. It was the splinter, 
which had become a girl. The four brothers decided to adopt the 
girl; so she became their little sister. When she was grown, a Red 
Bird came to court her. He was a man when he ran away with her, 
but he was a bird when he returned to inform the brothers. The 
youngest brother saw the bird, and shot his arrows at it. All 
missed the bird. At last he shot a magic arrow, which the broth- 
ers prized. It wounded the bird, who flew off with the arrow. 
The fourth followed, wishing to recover the arrow. He had sundry 
adventures at four villages. At last he reached a great lake, at the 
bottom of which dwelt the Red Bird. The sister of the youth 
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emerged from the water, and persuaded him to accompany her be- 
neath the surface. As he approached his sister the water separated, 
revealing a passage to the submarine village. There he was wel- 
comed by the Red Bird, who restored the magic arrow. When he 
left, the Red Bird gave him four tiny boats, which had magic power. 
On reaching each of the four villages where he had been enter- 
tained, he put a boat into the water, and pronounced some words 
causing the boat to become very large, when it was filled with all the 
presents that the youth wished to give to the chief. Each chief 
gave him a daughter for a wife, but the youth kept three for his 
brothers, and married one whom he considered the kindest. 
F. Owen Dorsey. 





WASTE-BASKET OF WORDS. 


Coast. —To descend a hill over the snow, on a sled, in winter. The 
word, in this sense, is not mentioned in England, and is even now not fa- 
miliar in parts of New England, where the usual expression is to s/ide; and 
this seems the more proper and ancient phrase. When a boy from Maine, 
fifty years ago, came to Boston, and heard other boys talk of “coasting 
down hill,” he did not know what they meant. Did the word originate 
among a seafaring people, as if skimming on a sled suggested the move- 
ment of a boat in coasting the shore? Was it only local? And how far 
is it now universal in the United States? © 

DELIGHTSOME. — This good old English word is still used in New Eng- 
land, as applicable to a pleasing landscape, etc. 

Dreen. — On the island of Mount Desert, the ebb of the tide is spoken 
of as the dreen ; the tide is said to dreen out, that is, drain out. Dreen for 
drain was formerly common in Maine and Massachusetts. 

Give HIM Jessy. — When two American boys are fighting together and a 
crowd is watching the mill, a spectator will often encourage one of the con- 
testants by crying, “Give him jessy!” In my own boyhood the expression 
was too familiar to seem worthy of note. Hearing it after many years, it 
seemed a subject fit for inquiry. It appears certain that this phrase is a 
remnant of the days when the language of falconry was familiar among the 
youths as that of horse-racing now is. The jess was a thong by which the 
bird was attached to the wrist, and when it retrieved badly it appears to 
have been the custom to punish it by the application of the thong. It is 
not unlikely that this convenient bit of leather may also have been used 
from time to time in arguments with boys. At any rate, the phrase is heard 
through all parts of the United States. I have not been able to find 
whether it exists at all in England. I think it likely it may have died out 
there, for several of my acquaintances who were bred in England do not 
remember to have heard it.— VV. S. Shaler, Cambridge, Mass. 

MammMock. — This word, employed by Shakespeare and Milton, was 
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familiarly used in my father’s family, at Plymouth, Mass. Thus it might be 
said in restraint of a boy’s inclination to seize on a basket of cake at the 
supper table, Don’t mammock it, that is, as I understood, Don’t paw it, or 
poke it over. — Fohn Bartlett, Cambridge, Mass. 

Resent. — In 1772, Mr. Thomas Foster, Jr., being desirous to obtain a 
copy of Church’s History of King Philip’s War, wrote to the worthy mem- 
bers of the Old Colony Club, that he would “esteem it a very great favor if 
you in your wonted liberality would bestow one upon your petitioner, who 
will always gratefully resent the same.” “Records of the Old Colony 
Club” (from the “ Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society” 
for October 13, 1887). Dr. Charles Deane, the editor of these records, cites 
also a reply to an invitation to preach, which had been addressed, in 1773, 
to Rev. Charles Turner, the minister of Duxbury, Mass.: “The request 
you have been pleased to send me to preach on your next anniversary has 
been entertained with the most grateful resentments of the immerited honor 
you have done me thereby.” Dr. Deane considers this as a survival of 
the old sense of resent, “to have a strong sense of,” pointing out that 
Milton, in “ Paradise Lost,” employs the word in the modern signification, 
and that “ immerited,” in 1773, was also archaic. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue credit of originating the term “ folk-lore ” belongs to a correspond- 
ent of “ The Atheneum,” London, 22d August, 1846, who signed his arti- 
cle Ambrose Merton. The object of the communication was to urge the 
collection, to quote the writer’s words, “ of what we in England designate 
as Popular Antiquities, or Popular Literature (though by-the-bye, it is more 
a lore than a literature, and would be most aptly designated by a good 
Saxon compound, ‘ Folk-Lore,’ the lore of the people).” He included 
under this name “manners, customs, observances, superstitions, ballads, 
proverbs,” and claimed the honor of introducing into the language the word 
“ folk-lore,” as Disraeli had claimed the credit of introducing “ fatherland.” 
The latter term has not proved acceptable to English ears. But “ folk- 
lore” has been successful, not only in the realm of English speech, but 
also in other tongues, The only English synonym which could be employed 
would be “ popular traditions,” the equivalent of the designation of the 
study in French and Italian ; but the cumbrous phrase “ Society of Popular 
Traditions” would by no means convey the same clear idea that is given 
by the expression “ Folk-Lore Society.” 

In the year 1878 the “ Folk-Lore Society ” was organized in England, “for 
the preservation and publication of popular traditions, legends, ballads, 
local proverbial sayings, superstitions, and old customs (British and for- 
eign), and all subjects relating to them.” The rules of this society have 
served as the ‘model of those adopted by the American Folk-Lore Society, 
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which must, therefore, in an especial sense, regard the British organization 
as its parent. 

The publications of the Folk-Lore Society now amount in number to 
twenty volumes. “The Folk-Lore Record,” which up to 1883 was annu- 
ally published, was in that year superseded by the “ Folk-Lore Journal,” 
at present issued quarterly.’ 

On the continent of Europe several publications are exclusively devoted 
to folk-lore. In France, the “ Société des Traditions Populaires ” publishes 
a monthly journal, “Revue des Traditions Populaires.”? The journal 
“*Mélusine,” a review of mythology and popular tradition, is also issued 
monthly.* In Italy, a quarterly journal, “ Archivio per lo Studio delle 
Tradizioni Popolari,” * serves for the collection of Italian tradition. In 
Hungary, a monthly periodical of a similar character has been founded 
within a year.° A very much larger number of periodicals, concerned with 
geography, ethnology, or language, regard folk-lore as coming within their 
province, and contain collections of popular traditions. 

It is apparent that what distinguishes in common the numerous subjects 
included under the name “ folk-lore” is their character of oral tradition. 
Lore must be understood as the complement of literature, as embracing all 
human knowledge handed down by word of mouth and preserved without 
the use of writing. Such knowledge is distinguished by certain characteris- 
tics, which make it desirable to have a special name for this vast region of 
human thought. The term “lore” has, therefore, during the last few years, 
undergone a specialization. Formerly applied to all knowledge, it is now 
becoming limited to such information as is orally transmitted from age to 
age. Since this knowledge is originally common to a whole people, and 
alike for all ranks of the nation, it is properly designated as fo/k lore. It 


1 The annual subscription to the Folk Lore Society is one guinea, which will 
entitle members to receive the publications of the society for the year. Persons 
who desire to join the society should address the Honorary Secretary, Mr. J. J. 
Foster, 36, Alma Square, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 

2 The Revue des Traditions Populaires, now in its third year, contains 64 
pages, 8vo, in each (monthly) issue, with several pieces of music, and a number 
of illustrations. It is conducted by M. Paul Sébillot, General Secretary of the 
society, with the assistance of an editorial committee. The society, which as 
230 members, receives support from the Ministry of Public Instruction, It also 
publishes an Annuaire (see Bibliographical Notes, below). The subscription 
is 15 francs, entitling the subscriber to receive the Revue and the Annuaire. 
Applications for membership should be addressed to M. Paul Sébillot, No. 4, Rue 
de l’Odéon, Paris. 

8 Mélusine was established in 1877 by MM. Henri Gaidoz and E. Rolland, and 
is now edited by M. H. Gaidoz, appearing on the 5th of each month, each issue 
containing 12 pages, 4to. The subscription is 12 francs per annum, by postal 
order, addressed to M. Emile Lechevalier, 39, Quai des Grands-Augustins, Paris. 

* The Archivio is edited by Sig. G. Pitré and S. Salamone-Mario. Each 
quarterly issue contains about 150 pages. The subscription is 17 francs. 
Palermo: L. P. Lauriel, publisher. 

5 Ethnologische Mittheilungen aus Ungarn, Budapest, 1887. Edited by Dr. 
Anton Hermann. 
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does not appear either desirable or possible, in dealing with a primitive 
people, to include a part and exclude another part of its traditions, In 
dealing, therefore, with the Indian tribes of America, it is the intention of 
this journal to include the entirety of their oral traditions, 

The field open to collectors of old English folk-lore has been already 
noticed in the introductory article. That field is far more extensive and 
interesting than is generally supposed. At the risk of repetition, it may be 
well to enumerate, in a general way, branches of this sort of lore, in regard 
to which the editors will be glad to receive and acknowledge correspond- 
ence : — 

1. Quaint and ancient customs. 

2. Superstitions. 

3. Nursery tales, of the type of those recorded in Germany by the broth- 
ers Grimm. 

4. Rhymes (only if they appear in themselves interesting, in virtue of 
quaintness, etc.). 

5. Quaint sayings and proverbs. 

6. Riddles (of an old-fashioned type). 

7. Games of children (not in print). 

8. Dialect, local phrases, etc. 

Communications may be addressed to the General Editor of this journal, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


REQUEST FOR INFORMATION IN REGARD TO TERMS USED IN TALKING 
To Domestic ANIMALS. — The following circular letter will explain itself : 

In controlling the movements of domestic animals by the voice, besides 
words of ordinary import, man uses a variety of peculiar terms, calls, and 
inarticulate sounds, — not to include whistling, — which vary in different 
localities. In driving yoked cattle and harnessed horses, teamsters cry, 
“get up,” “click click” (tongue against teeth), “gee,” “haw,” “whoa,” 
“whoosh,” “back,” etc., in English-speaking countries ; “ arre,” “ arri,” 
“ jiih,” “ gio,” etc., in European countries. 

In the United States “gee” directs the animals away from the driver, 
hence to the right ; but in England (according to Webster’s dictionary) the 
same term has the opposite effect, because the driver walks on the right- 
hand side of his team. In Virginia, mule-drivers gee the animals with the 
cry “hep-yee-ee-a;” in Norfolk, England, “whoosh-wo;” in France, 
“hue” and “ huhaut ;” in Germany, “ hott ” and “ hotte ;” in some parts 
of Russia, “haitaé,” serve the same purpose. To direct animals to the left 
another series of terms is used. 

In calling cattle in the field the following cries are used in the localities 
given: “boss, boss” (Conn.); “sake, sake’ (Conn.); “coo, coo” 
(Va.) ; “sook, sook,” also “ sookey” (Md.); “sookow” (Ala.) ; “tlofi, 
tlofii” (Russia) ; and for calling horses, “ kope, kope” (Md. and Ala.) ; 
for calling sheep, “konanny ” (Md.) ; for calling hogs, “ chee-oo0-00 ” (Va.). 

The undersigned is desirous of collecting words and expressions (oaths 
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excepted) used in addressing domesticated animals in all parts of the 
United States and in foreign lands. 

In particular he seeks information as to : — 

1. The terms used to start, hasten, haw, gee, back, and stop horses, 
oxen, camels, and other animals in harness. 

2. Terms used for calling in the field: cattle, horses, mules, asses, 
camels, sheep, goats, swine, poultry, and other animals. 

3. Exclamations used in driving from the person, domestic animals. 

4. Any expressions and inarticulate sounds used in addressing domes- 
tic animals for any purpose whatever (dogs and cats). 

5. References to information in works of travel and general literature 
will be very welcome. 

Persons willing to collect and forward the above-mentioned data will 
confer great obligations on the writer. He is already indebted to many 
correspondents for kind replies to his appeal for the “Counting-out 
Rhymes of Children,” the results of which have been published in a vol- 
ume with that title. 

To indicate the value of vowels in English, please use the vowel signs of 
Webster’s Unabridged, and in cases of difficulty spell phonetically. 

All correspondence will be gratefully received, and materials used will 
be credited to the contributors. 

Address, Prof. H. Carrington Bolton, University Club, New York, N. Y. 


The volume above referred to, which has not been received in time for 
editorial notice, is entitled: “The Counting-out Rhymes of Children ; their 
Antiquity, Origin, and Wide Distribution. A Study in Folk-Lore.” By 
Henry Carrington Bolton. London: Elliot Stock. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. Square 8vo, pp. xii, 123. $2.50. 


The second number of this journal, which will appear in July, is expected 
to contain “ Notes on Local Names near Washington,” by Mr. W. H. Bab- 
cock ; an article on Louisiana folk-lore, by Prof. Alcée Fortier, of New 
Orleans ; an article by Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing, now with the Hemen- 
way Exploring Expedition in Arizona ; and contributions of English and 
negro lore. 

The addresses of Mr. W. W. Newell (General Editor) and of Prof. T. 
F. Crane are given on the first page. The address of Rev. J. Owen Dor- 
sey is P. O. Box 591, Washington, D. C.; that of Dr. Franz Boas is 
“Science,” No. 47 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


SUPERSTITIONS CONNECTED WITH THE HuMAN Hanp. — An interesting 
article by Professor Frank Baker, entitled “ Anthropological Notes on the 
Human Hand,” contained in the first number of the “ American Anthro- 
pologist ” (Washington), shows how much superstition is still to be found 
in the United States. Professor Baker finds that the practice of healing 
diseases by touching the part affected with the hand of the dead (espe- 
cially of a pure young girl) is widely spread. This belief is not confined to 
any particular religious faith, In Washington, the graves of paupers are 
not unfrequently violated for the purpose of obtaining a hand or arm, the 
body being otherwise uninjured. 

“Detached portions of the dead hand are quite commonly used, among 
the illiterate classes, for some supposed lucky influence that they bring. I 
have known them to be taken from dissecting-rooms for that purpose. Old 
negroes are very apt to have some superstition of this sort. This is a form 
of the belief that makes it lucky to carry the forepaw of an animal, It will 
be remembered that at the beginning of his administration President 
Cleveland had several fetiches of this kind sent him ; notably a rabbit’s 
paw from Florida, and a bear’s paw from Canada. At least one United 
States Senator always carries a similar talisman about his person. Among 
the poor whites of North Carolina, a mole’s paw, cut off while the animal is 
still living, is believed to be especially efficacious.” 

CONJURING IN ARKANSAS. — It goes without saying that we are super- 
stitious, writes a correspondent from Arkansas. We plant our potatoes by 
the dark of the moon, and we know many charms for sickness better than 
medicine. The negroes are like their race everywhere. In Louisiana you 
are hoodooed, in Arkansas you are conjured. And do you know what a 
good conjurer can do to you? Of course he can blight your crops, kill 
your cattle, make a mess of your love affairs ; but he can do more: he can 
throw lizards into you! Now if there is anything more disagreeable than 
lizards for internal companions, I don’t know it ; they are worse than a 
guilty conscience, and it is not surprising that they usually kill “conjured ” 
persons in three months. Henry says: “ Heap er folkses conjured on the 
yon side the creek. Ole man S , he does it. He does it outen mean- 
ness. He ’longs to der Baptis’ church, an’ de pastor, he reasoned wid ’im 
’bout it; but he ‘lowed he got ’surrance er salvation anyhow, and he 
would n’t listen ter ’im |!” — [From the “ Boston Herald,” May 29, 1887.] 

NEGRO DANCES IN ARKANSAS. — “I was, in 1879, on a plantation on the 
banks of the Lower Mississippi, where, for three nights, the congregation 
of a colored church kept up fires and queer dances around the grave of 
their dead pastor, a negro elder, trying to bring him back to life by those 
same conjuring methods employed in the interior of Africa.” — [From the 
Mexican correspondence of the “ Boston Herald,” May 7, 1887.] 

THE FESTIVAL OF THE SACRIFICE OF THE WHITE Doc as NOW PRAC- 
TISED AT THE ONONDAGA RESERVATION. — “ This religious festival is usu- 
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ally ‘called’ during the first quarter of the moon in the month of January. 
It may be held on various days during that period, its special beginning be- 
ing named by the sachems of each nation, and continues for six successive 
days, including in its various ceremonies nearly all the features of the Iro- 
quois religion. In accordance with olden customs such feast was “called ” 
last week by the Onondagas on their reservation near Syracuse. .. . 

“On the first day of the ‘new year jubilee’ a white dog is selected and 
strangled. It must be, by the law, ‘spotless and free from all blemish ;’ they 
are careful not to shed its blood nor break its bones. It is decorated with 
ribbons and red paint, and ornamented with feathers, and the very pious, 
who are taught that with each gift to the sacrifice a blessing is bestowed, 
hang upon its body trinkets and beads of wampum. Thus decorated, it is 
fixed to a cross-pole and suspended by the neck about eight feet from the 
ground. There it hangs until the fifth day, when it is taken down and car- 
ried by ‘faith keepers’ to the council-house, and laid out upon a bench, 
while the fire of the altar is kindling, while a priest, making speeches over 
it, relates the antiquity of this institution of their fathers, and its impor- 
tance and solemnity, finally enjoining the people to direct their thoughts to 
the Great Spirit, concluding with a prayer of thanks that the lives of so 
many have been spared through another year. On this occasion, at ‘noon 
by the sun,’ twelve young warriors who were stationed at the northern 
corner of the council-house, firing their rifles, announced the procession as 
formed. Headed by four ‘faith keepers,’ who bore the sacrifice, and who 
were followed by the priests and matrons, and the old and young people, 
the procession slowly moved toward the main council-house, under which 
the remains of the celebrated prophet Ga-ne-o-di-yo (Handsome Lake) are 
buried. Passing through the building from the western to the eastern door 
outward, and around the council-house, reéntering it at the eastern door, 
they laid the sacrifice on the altar; and, as the flames surrounded it, a 
basket containing tobacco was thrown on the fire, its smoke rising as in- 
cense, as the priest, in a loud voice invoking the Great Spirit, chanted as 
follows : ‘ Hail, hail, hail! Thou who has created all things, who ruleth 
all things, and who givest laws to thy creatures, listen to our words. We 
now obey thy commands. That which thou hast made is returning unto 
thee. It is rising to thee and carrying to thee our words, which are faithful 
and true.’ 

“This was followed by the ‘great thanking address’ (given by the priest 
and people). . . . This concluded the religious rite, after which the people 
dispersed in various directions, to reassemble in the afternoon, attending 
the exciting and peculiarly Indian ‘snow snake’ game. The fifth being a 
day devoted to religion, there were no dances. The ‘ great father dance,’ 
a religious one, was given the next afternoon, followed by the ‘trotting,’ 
‘berry,’ ‘fish,’ and ‘raccoon’ dances. Previous to the sacrifice the ‘cousin 
clans’ were divided: the Wolf, Turtle, Snipe, and Bear sat in the new coun- 
cil-house ; the Deer, Beaver, Eel, and Hawk were in the old council-house, 
from whence the procession formed. Sachem Ha-yu-wan-es (Daniel La- 
fort, Wolf), Oh-yah-do-ja-neh (Thomas Webster, Snipe), hereditary keeper 
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of the wampum belts, were masters of the religious ceremonies in which 
about two hundred Indians participated.” — [Harriet Maxwell Converse, in 
the “ Elmira Telegram,” Elmira, N. Y., January 29, 1888. ] 

Mr. Edward Jack, in the “Fredericton Trade Review,” Fredericton, 
N. B., gives in that paper, December 15, 1887, an account of the legend of 
Glooscap, as traditional among Abenakis on the St. John River. From this 
narration we can only take the following : — 

WHY THE PORCUPINE AND TOAD HAVE NO Noses. — “ The turtle, who 
was Glooscap’s uncle, becoming proud of his prowess, had irduced the 
porcupine and toad to join in with him in opposition to Glooscap. To 
frustrate the doings of these councils, Glooscap turned himself into an 
old squaw. After entering the door, he saw another squaw in the shape 
of a porcupine sitting on one side, while another in the shape of a toad sat 
opposite. Turning to the porcupine, he said, ‘What does all this mean?’ 
To which the reply was made, ‘that it was not worth while for him to 
know.’ So, thrusting out his hand, with two of his fingers he took off the 
porcupine’s nose. He then in a rage passed over to the toad, when, receiv- 
ing the same reply, he treated her in a similar manner. This is the reason 
why you see no nose on either of these animals. So soon as Glooscap was 
gone the porcupine said to the toad, ‘Where is your nose?’ Whereupon 
the toad, looking at the porcupine, said, ‘Where is yours?’ Upon which 
they both concluded that it was Glooscap with whom they had been 
speaking.” . 

Heroic Deeps or Giooscap. — “ Glooscap, who seems to have been a 
spiritual knight-errant, found, on descending the St. John, that a beaver of 
enormous size and of bad disposition had built a dam across the river 
at the Falls. His pond included Kennebeccasis Bay, where his house was. 
In order to put an end to his evil doings, Glooscap seized his handspike, 
‘Split Rock,’ which is yet to be seen, broke down the dam, and killed the 
beaver and all of his family, with the exception of one which had escaped 
up river some hundreds of miles. He threw two rocks in the river to head 
him off. These are now known by the Indians as the ‘ Tobique Rocks.’” 

“ About half a mile below Boar's Head you will see in the cliff,” said my 
Indian informant, “the form of a man’s head surrounded by curly hair. 
This is Glooscap’s image, and it was here that he first came to the St. John 
River, when he went down to destroy the beaver’s dam. Not far from the 
mouth of the St. John, on the shore of the Bay of Fundy, between Mana- 
wagonish and the mouth of the Musquash, Glooscap left his pack, and 
when he came back to look for it he found a sable gnawing at it. Now 
you can see this pack turned to a great rock, in which is the hole made by 
the sable. Glooscap also killed a great moose below Lubec, in the State of 
Maine, and you can yet see all of its entrails turned to stone.” 

“When I was a boy,” said my Indian friend, “ we used to go down the 
river in our canoes to Lepreau for cranberries, in the autumn, and as we 
were passing Glooscap’s face and head we always threw tobacco into the 
water as an offering, so that we might have a calm time going and return- 
ing.” 
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ARTICLE ON Foik-Lore. — “ Folk-Lore Studies,” by L. J. Vance, in the 
“Open Court,” Chicago, December 22, 1887, and January 5, 1888. The 
writer points out the theories which undertake to account for the resem- 
blance of popular tradition in different countries, inclining to the hypothesis 
of separate invention. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


[Books relating to folk-lore or mythology will receive notice, provided that a copy be 
sent to the editors of this journal. Such copy may be addressed to the care of the publish- 
ers directly, or to the General Editor.] 


Tue ENGLISH AND Scottish PoputaR BaLiaps, Edited by FRANcIs 
James CuiLp. Part V. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; The River- 
side Press, Cambridge. 4to, pp. 254. 


With this number, Professor Child’s work is more than half completed. 
Three more numbers will finish the series. The half volume before us con- 
tains the ballads relating to outlaws, especially Robin Hood, and that called 
“ Sir Hugh, or The Jew’s Daughter,” versifying the story of Hugh of Lin- 
coln. Of thelatter ballad, three versions are given recorded in America. 
Two of these go back nearly to the beginning of the century, and serve 
to prove that the old song was traditionally current on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

As the editor is the president of the American Folk-Lore Society, it 
would scarcely be proper, in the first number of this journal, to enter into a 
criticism which might appear a eulogy ; but there can be no impropriety in 
citing the judgment of an eminent Italian, Prof. G. Pitré (in the “ Archivio 
per lo Studio delle Tradizioni Popolari,” April, 1887): — 

“The bibliographical history of the separate ballads and songs is, in the 
actual state of the study of popular poetry, a perfect work. Prepared by 
the labor of many years for this immense task, Professor Child has been 
able to follow closely the literary movement, not only of America and Eu- 
rope, but also of Asia, in regard to the poetry and prose of different peo- 
ples. The fruits of such researches are here presented in pages full of 
comparisons and illustrations, found or conjectured in books of every class, 
collections of every nation, in various languages ; . . . a work which will 
remain a monument of sagacity, critical intelligence, and learning.” 

As to the publishers’ part in this sumptuous edition, it is only necessary 
to say that it is a pleasure to see American scholarship honored by a pre- 


sentation so suitable and becoming. 
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ANNUAIRE DES TRADITIONS POPULAIRES. Paris: Maisonneuve et Leche- 
valier. 1887. 8vo, pp. xxx, 180. 


Properly speaking, this is the Annual of the French Society of Folk- 
Lore, a flourishing society of over two hundred members, with a quasi-gov- 
ernmental recognition in the shape of a subscription from the Minister of 
Public Instruction, and the assignment of offices in the Ethnographical Mu- 
seum of the Trocadéro. The publications of the society are a monthly re- 
view and an annual containing the constitution of the society, list of mem- 
bers, bibliography, and a miscellany. ‘The contents of the last Annual are 
as varied as possible: popular tales and songs, superstitions and customs, 
etc. The most valuable article, however, and one well worthy of transla- 
tion in some of the future publications of our own society, is an elaborate 
series of instructions and questions relating to the collection of popular 
traditions, etc., by P. Sébillot. The instructions contain sections upon the 
art of collecting, classification of oral literature, and classification of ob- 
jects of traditional ethnology. The questions embrace the physical world, 
the supernatural world, man and human life, the trades, traditions, and 
superstitions of a great city, folk-lore law, medical superstitions, legends, 
beliefs, and superstitions of the sea, and, finally, customs and beliefs of 
fishermen. In all of these departments extensive series of questions are 
suggested, which cannot fail to be of great use to collectors everywhere. 

We do not see the name of a single American in the list of members, 
and yet everything relating to the folk-lore of France should be of interest 
in this country, where one of the most promising fields for collectors is pre- 


cisely that settled by French emigrants. 
Z. F.C. 


PoPULAR TALES AND Fictions: THEIR MIGRATIONS AND TRANSFORMA- 
tions. By W. A. CLouston. London: William Blackwood & Sons; 
New York: Scribner & Welford. 1887. 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. xiii, 485, 
515- 

We do not know of any book more calculated to awaken an interest in 
the comparative study of popular tales than Mr. Clouston’s. We cannot 
imagine the most indifferent reader laying the book down without a desire 
to know more about the many interesting questions suggested by it. The 
author has not written his work to support a theory ; indeed, it does not ap- 
pear that he has any very decided one, although in the main he inclines to 
that of Benfey, that popular tales have been introduced from India within 
historical times, and chiefly by literary vehicles. However, Mr. Clouston 
does not obtrude this view upon the reader, but allows him to draw his own 
conclusions from the documentary evidence he so abundantly presents. 
Much of the author’s material is new, and gleaned from Oriental sources 
not accessible to the general reader. Even the professional student may 
find in these volumes many a parallel story that he has not seen before. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is the introduction, in 
which is given a brief account of the mode in which Oriental stories were 
brought into Europe and so widelyyspread. The sources and channels 
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there mentioned will explain the class of stories contained in the second 
volume ; they are now generally recognized as inadequate to account for 
the class in the first volume, namely, fairy tales. 
While Mr. Clouston is very widely read in his subject, the chief value of 
his contribution depends upon the Oriental material which it contains. 
Z. F. C. 


PERRAULT’s PopuLaR TALes. Edited from the original editions, with intro- 
duction, etc., by ANDREW Lanc, M. A. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 1888. 8vo, pp. cxv, 153. 

THE MOST PLEASANT AND DELECTABLE TALE OF THE MARRIAGE OF CUPID 
AND PsycHe. Done into English by WILLIAM ADLINGTON, of University 
College in Oxford. With a discourse on the Fable, by ANDREW Lana, 
late of Merton College in Oxford. London. 1887. Published by David 
Nutt, in the Strand. 8vo, pp. Ixxxvi, 65 ; two etchings, edition of 500 
copies. 


Mr. Lang’s theory of popular tales is found in the last chapter of his 
work on “ Myth, Ritual, and Religion” (London, 1887), only in brief, and 
its detailed application must be sought in his introduction to Mrs. Hunt’s 
translation of Grimm’s “Household Tales” (London, C. Bell & Sons, 
1884, 2 vols.—the only complete translation of Grimm with the notes of 
the author), and in the two works mentioned at the head of this notice. 
The theory put forward by the school of philological mythologists to ex- 
plain popular tales was, they were simply the defritus of myths. Mr. Lang’s 
theory should be that popular tales and myths were evolved out of the same 
early condition of human fancy, and hence their resemblance ; the impor- 
tant difference being that myths seek to explain something, while popular 
tales, or mdrchen, do not seem to have any raison détre. We say this should 
be Mr. Lang’s theory; but while he can account for similarity of material, 
he is at a loss to account for the similarity of plot, and in his latest words 
on the subject, “ Perrault’s Tales,” p. cxv, he confesses his inability to give 
any general answer to the sphinx of popular tales. 

Although this is a very unsatisfactory conclusion, the steps by which Mr. 
Lang arrives at it lead his readers through a charming path. “ The Marriage 
of Cupid and Psyche” is the immortal episode from Apuleius’s “ Golden 
Ass,” the oldest fairy tale of Europe. We have not space to follow Mr. 
Lang in his ingenious treatment of this story in the light of anthropology 
and savage customs, but must rest with directing the attention of our read- 
ers to it as the most elaborate application yet made by Mr. Lang of his the- 
ory to any particular tale. The book is daintily printed, and illustrated with 
two charming etchings. The quaint version of Adlington (first published 
in 1566, and which may have been read by Shakespeare) will also be found 
delightful reading. 

“ Perrault’s Tales,” we may say first of ail, are given in the original text, 
which Mr. Lang has taken infinite pains to reproduce from the first edition 
(Paris, 1697). The text is preceded by an elaborate introduction, in which Mr. 
Lang discusses in his usual charming manner Charles Perrault, his tales, 
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and fairies and ogres in general. Then follow notes on each tale, in which 
Mr. Lang applies his method to each separate story, making this edition of 
Perrault an introduction to the study of popular tales in general. The con- 
clusions reached by the editor have been alluded to above, and it remains 
to call attention to the beautiful form in which the book is presented to its 
readers. It is a veritable édition de /uxe, bound in half parchment, printed 
on hand-made paper with broad margins, a large-paper copy, in short, with 
two portraits of Perrault, —a book indispensable to the student of folk-tales, 
and attractive to the general reader and amateur of handsome printing. 
Zl. F. C. 


Secect TaLEs FROM THE GesTA RomaNnoruM. Translated from the 
Latin, with preliminary observations and notes, by Rev. C. Swan. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. (Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets.) 


In 1824 the Rev. Charles Swan translated into English (using the Latin 
text printed by Henry Grau in Hagenau, 1508) the “Gesta Romanorum.” 
Twenty-one years later, a certain G. B., unknown to the cataloguers of the 
British Museum, published a little book entitled “ Evenings with the Old 
Story Tellers: Select Tales from the Gesta Romanorum,” etc. (edited 
by G. B., 1845. 12mo.) This selection of twenty-seven stories was re- 
printed by the enlightened firm of Wiley and Putnam, and now, after a lapse 
of forty-two years, Mr. Putnam’s Sons have begun their charming series 
with this little volume, long out of print. The attention of students of pop- 
ular tales has lately been directed almost wholly to modern folk-tales, and 
we hail with pleasure anything that will guide them into the broad field of 
medizval fiction, where many a curious flower remains to be plucked. May 
this dainty little book guide some readers to Swan’s complete work (in 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library), or to Oesterley’s edition of the original (Ber- 
lin, 1872), with its copious references to sources and imitations. 

Tl. F.C. 


JOURNALS. 


1. The American Anthropologist. Published under the auspices of 
the Anthropological Society of Washington. (Washington.) Vol. I. No. 
1, January, 1888. Anthropological Notes on the Human Hand. Frank 
BAKER. Pp. 51-74. (An account of superstitions surviving in the United 
States connected with the hand: touching with the dead hand for sickness, 
the “ hand of glory,” belief in the hand as an index of character, etc.) 

2. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. (Chicago.) 
Vol. X. No. 1, January, 1888. A Strange Way of preserving Peace among 
Neighbors. James Deans. (Note on practice of deciding possession of 
food by pulling-match, among tribes on Queen Charlotte’s Islands, B. C.) 

3. Bulletin of the American Geographical Society. (New York.) 
December, 1887. A Year among the Eskimo. Franz Boas. (The Sedna 
and Quadjaqdjuq legends.) 
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4. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. (Philadel- 
phia.) No. 126. Notes on the Ethnology of British Columbia. Franz 
Boas. 

5. New Englander and Yale Review. (New Haven.) No. 214, Jan- 
uary, 1888. Anthropological Mythology. S. B. PLarner. (Summary and 
favorable notice of Andrew Lang’s book, “ Myth, Ritual, and Religion.”’) 

6. Popular Science Monthly. (New York.) Vol. XXXII. No. 4. 
The Moon and the Weather. JoHn Westwoop Otiver. (From “ Long- 
man’s Magazine.”) — No. 5. The Indians of British Columbia. F. Boas. 

7. Science. (New York.) No. 259, January 20. The Snow-snake. 
W. M. Beaucuamp, (Note onagame of the Iroquois.) — No. 260, January 
27. The Snow-snake. J. N. B. Hewitr. (Criticism of W. M. Beau- 
champ’s paper.) — No. 262, February 10, The Snow-snake. W. M. Beav- 
CHAMP.— Calls for Domestic Animals. H. Carrincton Botton. (Circular 
letter asking for information.) — No. 264, February 24. Christmas Customs 
in Newfoundland. (The custom of Burying the Wren described by Rev. M. 
Harvey: from the Montreal Gazette.) — No. 265, March 2. Irish Myths 
and Folk-Tales. (Abstract of a paper read before the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, February 12, by JEREMIAH CuRTIN.) — Notes on the 
Kwakiool of Vancouver Island. (Review of a paper by George M. Daw- 
son, in the Trans. Roy. Soc. of Can., 1887 ; vide infra.) — Calls for Domes- 
tic Animals. F. Boas. (Calls for dogs used by the Eskimo of Baffinland.) 

8. Proceedings of the Canadian Institute. (Toronto.) Vol. XXII. 
1887. The Mortuary Customs of the Blackfeet Indians. Rev. JOHN 
McLEAan. 

9g. Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. (Montreal.) 
1887. Notes on the Kwakiool. Grorce M. Dawson. (Containing a 
brief abstract of the mythology of the nation, principally the important 
Kanikilak legend, as told by the Klaskenok.)— The Eskimo. FRanz 
Boas. (A comparison of the legends of the Central Eskimo with those of 
the Greenlanders.) — Some Wabanaki Songs. JOHN READE. 

ro. Academy. (London.) January 21. Superstitious Practices in South- 
ern Italy. J. Gonino.— January 28. The Metaphysics of So-called Sav- 
ages. F. Max Mutter. (Stress laid on the necessity of linguistic research 
in mythological studies.) — February 4. Letter on the Myth of Cupid and 
Psyche. A. S. ATKINSON. 

11. Celtic Magazine. (Inverness.) No. 147, January, 1888. Fisher- 
men and Superstition. CaTHEL Kerr. (Omens, signs, charms, supersti- 
tions of various kinds of Scotch fishermen.) 

12. Folk-Lore Journal. (London.) Vol. VI. No. 1, January-March, 
1888. Aino Folk-Lore. B. H. CHAMBERLAIN. Pp. 1-51. (A collection of 
tales of this primitive people ; also scraps of Aino folk-lore.) — Irish Folk- 
Lore. Reprinted from an account of Ireland by W. S. Mason, 1814-19. 
Traditions of the Mentra, or Aborigines of Malacca and the Adjoining 
States. D. F. A. Harvey. (Account of mythology.) — Birth Ceremonies 
of the Prabhus. KrirtiKar. Pp. 75-77. (Abstract of paper read before 
the Bombay Anthropological Society.) — Notes and Queries. — Notices and 
News. 
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13. Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland. (London.) Vol. XVII. No. 3, February 8, 1888. The Lower 
Congo: a Sociological Study. R.C. Purtips. (An examination of in- 
tellectual state, association of ideas, curiosity, belief in witchcraft, account 
of ordeals.) 

14. Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. (London.) 
Vol. X., January, 1888. Explorations in British North Borneo. D. D. 
Day. (Contains brief notes on current beliefs of the natives.) — February. 
An Exploration of the Rio Déce and its Northern Tributaries. Ww. JoHN 
Steains. (Notes on religious ideas of the Botocudo.) 

15. Calcutta Review. (Calcutta.) No. 181, January, 1888. The 
Musheras of Centre and Upper India. J. C. Nesriretp. Part 1, 1-53. 
(The Mushera tribe : arts and industries, with incidental folk-lore.) 

16. The Indian Antiquary. (Bombay.) No. 202, November, 1887. 
Folk-Lore in Southern India. Natesa Sastri. (Tales.)—No.24. Folk- 
Lore in Western India. D. H. Wapta. (Tales.)—No. 10. “ Prince Sa- 
bar.” Folk-lore in Salsette. G. F. D’Penna. (Tales.) No. 1. (With 
part of the original text.) 

17. Mélusine. (Paris.) Vol. IV. No. 1, January, 1888. Les Trois 
Clercs et le Chat. H. Garpoz. (Leg. from Irish book of Leinster, with 
Irish parallels to Hindoo practice of fasting at door of enemy, explained 
by animism.) — Le Suicide. H. Gatpoz. — Les Rites de la Construction. 
Part 2. H.Garpoz. (Practice of interring human beings in foundation of 
edifices.) Bibliographie. — No. 2. February, 1888. La Fascination. J. 
TucHMANN. (Personal peculiarities attributed by the people to those pos- 
sessed of power of evil eye, etc.) — La Fléche de Nemrod. K. Lerésure. 
(War of man against spirits in myth, etc.) 

18. Revue d’Ethnographie. (Paris.) 1887. No. 3.‘ Quelque Ren- 
seignements sur les Bobo. Dr. TauTarn. (Principally notes on cannibalism.) 
— No. 4. Les Sauvages du Pérou. OLIviER ORDINAIRE. — Ethnogénie des 
Insulaires de Kunié (Ile des Pins). M.G taumont. (Several legends of 
the natives are given.) 

19. Revue des Patois. (Paris.) Vol. I. No. 3, July-October, 1887. 
Contes en Patois de Germolles. Compirer. — Contes de la Haute-Bretagne. 
P. SEBILLOT. 

20. Revue des Traditions Populaires. (Paris.) Vol. II. No. 12, 
December, 1887. Coutumes, Croyances et Superstitions de Noél. A. Crr- 
TEUX. —Contes Populaires Flamands. Pol de Mont. — Vol. III. No. 1, 
January, 1888. La Féte des Rois. Pau. Sépittor. (Usages of this festi- 
val.) — L’Arbre qui monte au Ciel. (Tale.) R. M. Lacuve, Map. Des- 
TRICHE. — Le Chat de Whittington. Loys Brueyre. (Parallels of the story.) 
— Rites et Usages Funéraires. 1. La Mort en Basse-Bretagne. G. Le Cat- 
vez. — Bibliographie. 

21. Archivio per lo Studio delle Tradizioni Popolari. (Palermo.) 
Vol. VI. No. 2, April-June, 1887. Bibliografia Paremiologica Italiana. 
G. Fumacatit. (Bibliog. of Collections of Ital. Proverbs. Appendix.) — 
L’Antica Usanza del Ciocco Natalizio. C. Casati. (Yule log in Milan.) 
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— Usanze e Pratiche Pop. Siciliane. G, Pirré. Pp. 201-219. (Usages of 
seedtime and harvest.) —Superstit. Pop. del alto Contado Milanese. F. 
Cuerusini. Lo Sputo e la Saliva Nelle Trad. Pop. Ant.e Mod. J. W. 
Crombikz, R. H. Busk, and others. Pp. 250-254. — (Superstitions relative 
to spitting, etc.) — Rivista Bibliograpica. 

22. Altpreussische Monatsschrift. (Kénigsberg.) XXIV., October- 
December, 1887. Volksthiimliches aus der Pflanzenwelt, besonders fiir West- 
preussen. A. TREICHEL. Pp. 513-607. (A full account of popular uses, 
customs, beliefs, and superstitions relating to plants in Prussia. Arranged 
acccording to botanical names.) 

23. Deutsche Geographische Blatter. (Bremen.) Vol. X. No. 4. 
Die Landschaft Dawan oder West-Timor. Ethnographische Mittheilungen 
von Dr. J. G. F. Rreper. (Continued from No. 3. Contains a succinct 
review of all we know about the inhabitants of Timor : their religious ideas, 
customs, and lore.) 

24. Globus. (Brunswick.) Vol. LII. (1887), Nos. 18, 19, 20. Das 
Schamanenthum unter den Burjaten.— No. 19. Note on Customs and 
Superstitions in Northeastern New Guinea. — Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24. Die Be- 
volkerung der Azoren. H.Simrotu. (Dialect, names, tales, songs.) — Nos. 
21, 22. Skizzen aus dem Haussaland. Ernst HartTert. (Customs, 
religion, superstitions, etc., of the Haussa.)— No. 23. Carvings from 
the Northwest Coast of America. F. Boas. —No. 24. Notes on the Vo- 
guls. Vol. LIII. (1888), Nos. 1, 2. Kapitan Jacobsen’s Reisen im 
Gebiete der Giljaken und auf der Insel Sachalin. Otro Genest. — No. 2. 
Im Lande der Campas. O. Orprnarre. (Translated.) — Nos. 4,5, 6. Die 
Batakker auf Sumatra. W. Képpinc. (Incidental notes on customs.) — 
No. 8. Die Mythologie der Nordwest-Amerikanischen Kiistenvolker. F. 
Boas. 

25. Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
(Vienna.) 1887. Gebrauche bei Bauopfern. (Customs in Sleswick.) 
Miss J. Metporr. — Medizinische Zauberspriiche aus Slavonien, Bosnien, 
der Herzegovina und Dalmatien. F. S. Krauss. — Beitrage zur Ethno- 
gtaphie des Kongo. Oscar BAUMANN. Pp. 160-181. ; 

26. Oesterreichische Monatsschrift fur den Orient. (Vienna.) 
December, 1887. Todtengebriuche der Asiatischen Volker. RicHARD 
Fritscue. (Compilation of many beliefs regarding the dead.) 

27. Petermann’s Mittheilungen. (Gotha.) Vol. XXXIV. No. 1, 1888. 
Beobachtungen wahrend meiner letzten Reisen in Ostafrika. Joachim GRaF 
Pret. (Music of the Wasaguha.) 

28. Zeitschrift fiir Afrikanische Sprachen. (Berlin.) Vol. I. 1887. 
Chuo cha utenzi. L. Krapr. (Poems in old Suahili.) — Negersagen von 
der Goldkiiste, mitgetheilt und mit Sagen anderer afrikanischer Volker 
verglichen von J. G. CHRISTALLER. — Texte von Gesangen der Sotho. Dr. 
ENDEMANN. 

29. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. (Berlin.) Vol. XIX. No. 4. Taga- 
lische Verskunst.—No. 5. José Riza. Swinegel und Hase. RicHARD 
AnpreEE. (The author traces the well-known tale all over Europe, Mo- 
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rocco, Kameroon, South Africa, and Brazil, whither it was carried by 
African slaves.) — Note on the Chameleon. Pavut AscHERSON. (The 
chameleon used as an oracle by the tribes near the Suez Canal.) — Mo- 
hammedanische Bruderschaften in Algerien. TEN Kate. (Notes on cus- 
toms and superstitions of the Mohammedans in Algeria.) — Ehelicher 
Communismus bei den alten Slaven. N. N. TSCHERNISCHEFF,— Zusam- 
menleben der Brautleute auf Probe in Yorkshire. G. von Bunsen. 

30. Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde gu Berlin. Vol. 
XXIII., 1888. Die Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta und die Sierra de 
Perij4. WriLHELM Sievers. (Brief note on a legend of the Arhuaco.) 
— Einige Mythen der Tlingit. F. Boas. (Legends of the Raven, the 
Kustaka, and the life after death.) 

31. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 
(Leipzig.) Vol. XLI. No. 3, August-October, 1887. Miarchen des Siddhi- 
Kiir in Siebenbiirgen. H.v. Witstocki. (Four tales, Gypsy, Roumanian, 
and Saxon, derived from the S.-K.) 

32. Zeitschrift fur Vélkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft. 
(Leipzig.) Vol. XVII. No. 1. Ueber Gebraiuche und Aberglauben beim 
Essen. G. HABERLAND. Part 2. Pp. 1-59. 

33. Ethnologische Mittheilungen aus Ungarn. (Budapest.) Vol. - 
I. No. 1. Als Vorwort. A. HERRMANN.— Allgemeine Charakteristik des 
Magyarischen Folk-Lore. L. Katona.— Miarchenhort. CHarLes G. Le- 
LAND. (Letter on gypsy tales.) — Beitrige zur Vergleichung der Volks- 
poesie. A. HERRMANN. (Hungarian popular songs, with comparisons.) 
— Zauber und Besprechungsformeln der Transilvanischen und Siidungari- 
chen Zeltzigeuner. H. v. WLISLOCKI. 
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